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Arr. I. The Origin and Progrefi of Writing, as «well rte aie as 
Elementary, Uluftrated by Engravings taken from Marbles, Ma- 
nufcripts, and Charters, Ancient and Modern: Alfo fume Ac+ 


count of the Origin and Progrefs of Printing. By Thomas © 


Aftle, Efg. F.R.S. F.S. A. and Keeper of the Records in the 
Tower of London. 4to. 11. 118. 6d. boards. Payne and Son. 


HE chief importance of this learned and ufeful volume 
_ has areference to the diplomatic fcience, which has 
been too little attended to in Great Britain. It is by this 


fcience that we are enabled to judge of the age and authen-' 


ticity of charters, records, and antient hiftorical monu- 
ments. It calls our attention to the archives of a nation ; 
and thefe include the writings or deeds which illuftrate the 
power of fovereigns, the conventions of ftates, the general 
privileges of a nation, the exclufive rights of nobility and 
incorporated bodies, the authority -and prerogatives of 
nike aflemblies, genealogies, atchievements, and al- 
ces. 

In order to treat his fubje&t with advantage, the author 
has exerted himfelf to view it upon every fide; and it mutt 
be allowed that he exhibits itin a very comprehenfive.furvey. 
In his firft and fecond chapters he enters intosdetails con- 
cerning fpeech ; furnifhes a hiftory of hieroglyphics which 
he holds to be common to all uncivilized nations ; and hav- 
ing attempted to fhow that alphabetic writing was not firft 
communicated by Mofes, he examines the efs of the 
human mind towards the invention ‘of an alphabet, and 
treats of the compofition and notation of language. Upon 
thefe topics which are curious as wellas learned, the author 
winftrutive. without being diffufe. He fupports his opi- 
hions with fa&ts, and enters into dedutions trom the hif- 
tones of different nations. 
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322 Aftle’s Origin and Progre/s of Writing. 


Mr. Aftle in his third ehaptes fets himfelf to unfold the 
antiquity of writing. The difficulties and irkfomenets of 
this tubject did not deterhim. He applies himfelf to afcer- 
tain the claims of, different nations to the invention of let. 
tere. With this view he-makes excutfions into the hiftory 
of the Egyptians, Phenicians, Chaldeans, Syrians, In- 
dians, and Arabians. He accompanies his collections with 
remarks and reflexions; and he touches on antediluviay 
writing. re 4 

Hiis fourth chapter is imtended to demonftrate that ai! 
alphabets are not derived from one ; and that thofe now in 
ufe are chiefly borrowed. from the Phenician. . His fifth 
chapter is dedicated to the manner of writing im different 
countries at different periods of time. There is herea 
profufe difplay of antient hiitory-anddearning ; and the au. 
thor is éxceedingly curious and particular with regard to the 
progrefs of writing in England. His refearch is profound 
and exaév;. and is explained by engravings of a great num- 
ber of authentic documents. , 

In his fixth chapter Mr. Aftle mquires into characters 
and figns ; and; difcnfles the various modes of fecret wri- 
ting. Here as in other places of his book, he is anxious to 
eftablifh the tenets, that all marks whatever are fignificant by 
compact, and that letters do not derive their powers from 
their forms, but from the founds which men have agreed to 
annex to them. 

To numerals and to numeral charaéters, Mr. Aftle car- 
ries his attention .in his feventh chapter. In his eighth 
chapter he affords information of the librarii, notarii, and 
antiguaril; of paintings and ormaments ; of the materials for 
writing upon ; and of different kinds of ink. In his ninth 
and laft chapter he gives a fummmary account of the rife and 
progsefs of printing. 

As a fpecimen of the ftyle and manner of Mr. Aftle, we 
fhall extra& his obfervations’on hieroglyphics. 

¢ Tt is.obvious that men would foon difcover the diffieulty of con- 
veying new ideas by founds alone; for, as Mr. Harris obferves 
the. fenies never exceed their natural mits; the eye perceives no 
‘founds, the ‘car percetves no figures nor colours ;” therefore i 
became neceffary to eall im tke afliftance of the eye where the eat 
alone was infufhicient. 

¢ We thall prefently demonftrate that men, even in their mot 
uncivilized ftate, difplay @ faculty of -imitation which enables them 
to delineate*objects, and communicate information by. rude picture 
or reprefentations.-—For example, a man,-who had feen a ftrang¢ 
animal, plant, or ‘any other new objeét, for which he wanted! 
name, would have been almoft mechanically led to illuftrate 
defeription by fgas; and, if they were not readily comprehents 
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by 4 rude delineation in the fand, on the bark of atree, on flate, or 
a bone, or on fuch materials as firtt prefented. themfelves : thefe 
being handed about, naturally fuggeited the hint of. uting this me- 
thod of conveying intelligence to a diitant friends. The exerciie of 
this faculty ot imitation, fo eminently confpicuous ip the Damaa 
fpecies; will. be’ found, on an accurate invettigation, to have been 
common to all nations, and perhaps coeval with the firft focieties 
or communities of mankind. ! 

‘[t is mot probable that the art of pidure-writing was brought to 
any degree of perfection by one man or nation; er even by one 
generation; but was gradually improved and extended, by the fuc- 
cellive hands of individuais, in the fociéties through which it pati- 
ed; and that more or lefs, according to the genius of each people, 
and their ftate of civilization; the ruder nations requiring fewer 
figns or reprefentations, than the more cultivated. At firit, each 
figure meant fpecifically what it reprefented. ‘Thus, the figure of 
the fun, exprefled or denoted that planet only; a lion or a dog, 
fimply the animals there depiéted: but, in procefs of time, when 
men acquired more knowledge, «and attempted to defcribe qualities, 
as well as fenfible objects, thefe delineattons were more figuratively 
explained ; then the figure of the /un, betides its original meaning, 
denoted glory and genial warmth; that of the lion, courage; and that 
of the dog, fideliy. 

* A ftill turther improvement in civilization, occafioned thefe de- 
lineations to become too voluminous ; every new object requiring a 
new picture, this induced the delineator to abridge the reprefenta- 
tons, retaining fo much of each figure, as would exprefs its fpe- 
ces. .Thus, tor example, inttead of an accurate repre/entation of a 
lin, a flight fketch, or more general figure of thatanimal was fub- 
ftituted ; and for a /erpent, either a /piral or crooked line like the letter 
S. Befides this, as there occurred a number of ideas, not to be re- 
prefented by painting, for thefe it was necetlary to atlix arbitrary 

de 

* This tranfition was not fo great as at firftit may appear. In all 
probability, thefe figns were introduced flowly, and by degrees, and 
infuch manner, as to be always explained by the context, until 
generally known and adopted. % 

* That fuch was’the origia and progre/s of this invention, hiftory, 
and the journals of travellers, furnifh us with variety of proofs ; 
hieroglyphics, in all their different ftages, being found in—very 
diftant parts of the globe. Of thefe we fhall mention fome in- 
tances. . 

* Josepu p’Acosra relates, That’on the firft arrival of the 
Spanith fquadron on the coait of Mexico, exprefles were fent to 
Montezuma, with exact reprefentations of the fhips, painted on 
cloth: in which manner they kept their records, hiftories, and ca- 


lendars ; reprefenting things that had bodily fhapes, in their proper _ 


igures; and thofe that had none, in arbitrary fignificant characters. 
—aredt is here to be obferved, that the Mexicans had long been a 
avilized people; fo that this kind of writing may be confidered 
among them as almoft advanced to its mott perteét ftate. 
‘ Specimens of Mesican painting have beengiven by Purcuas in 
X 2 fixty- 
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fixty-fix plates. His work is divided into three parts. The ff 
contains the hiftory of the Mexican empire, under its ten monarchs: 
The fecond is a tribute-roll, reprefenting what each conquered town 
paid into the royal treafury ; and the third is a code of their inj. 
tutions, civil, political and military. Another fpecimen of Mexi- 
can painting has been publithed, in thirty-two plates, by the pre. 
fent archbifhop of Toledo. ‘fo all thefe is annexed a full explana. 
tion of what the figures were intended to reprefent ; which was ob. 
tained by the Spaniards trom Indians well acquainted with their 
own arts. The ftile of painting in. all thefe is the. fame; and they 
may be juftly panitidieden as the moit curious monuments of an, 
brought from the new world. 

* Cuar evorx, and feveral other travellers teftify, that this kind 
of writing, orrather painting, was ufed by the North American 
ladians, to record their pait events, and to communicate their 
thoughts to their /difiant. friends. ‘Khe fame kind of characters 
were found by StRAHLENBERG upon the rocks in Siberia ; and the 
author of the book, intitled, De vet iyt Han. Segnth. p. 15, men- 
tions certain innkeepers in-Hungary, who ufed hieroglyphic repre- 
fentations,’ not only to keep their accounts, but to defcribe their 
debtors; fothat if one was a foldier, they drew a rude kind of 
Sword ; for a fmith or carpenter, a hammer or an ax; and, if a car- 
ter, a whip. 

* ‘The inhabitants. of the Friendly Hlands, vifited by Captain 
Cook, in 1779, make a great number of rude figures, to reprefent 
their deities. Captain Kine, who accompanied Captain Coox on 
his lait expedition, brought from one of thefe iflands a piece af 
cloth, made of bark, on which feveral rude reprefentations, of 
men, birds, and ornaments of drefs, are depicted. _Befides thefe, 
there are fome delineations, which have the appearance of arbitrary 
marks. 

* This cloth is divided into twenty-three compartments ; in one 
of which, near the centre, is a rude figure, larger than the ref, 
perhaps, of tome deity, having a bird ftanding upon each hand: 
that on the right hand, appears to be addreffing itfelf to his ear. 
‘This figure is {urrounded by three fmaller ones, which may be in 
tended as minifters or attendants. The great figure is much in the 
ftile of the Mexican hieroglyphic paintings at Oxford. 

‘ The Egyptians undoubtedly carried this art to its greateft ex- 
tent; and this is one reafon, why they have been generally con- 
fidéred as the ieventorsof it; every fpecies of hieroglyphics being 
recorded in their hiftory. 

* Hieroglsphic writing, ftrittty fo called, is a firmple repre/ente- 
tion, or mere picture. ‘The abridgemeants afterwards introduced may 
be divided into three kinds. 

* Firft, when the te at circumftance was made to reprefent th 
whole. In order to fignify a battle, two hands were delineated; 
one helding a bow, another a fhield: a tumult, or popular infur 
rection, was expreiled by an armed man cafting arrows; and ! 
fiege, by a fcaling-ladder. ‘This may be’ ftiled a pire c/araéler 
or, as the late Bifhop of Gloucefier calls x, ‘* a Curiolegic Hier 
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putting the ixflrwment for the thing itfelf. Thus, an eye in the 
clouds, or eminently placed, was defigned to reprefeat Gov’s om- 
nifcience, as perceiving all ihings ; an eye and fceptre, to repre- 
fent a king; arid a fhip and pilot, the Governor of the univerie, 
This may be called the Tropicad Hieroglyphic. 

‘The Third, and {till more artificial method of abridging pic- 
ture-writing, was, by Converfion or making one thing ftand for, or 
reprefent another: For example, the Bull Apis ftood ter Oliris, and 
not the p/Aare or ¢mage of Oliris. ‘This hath been denominated The 
‘ymbalic Hieroglyphic. 

‘ This, and the enormous bulk of the picture volumes, produced a 
further change in writing; the figures were totally rejected; and, in 
their room, certain arbitrary marks were inftituted, expretling not 
only vifible objects, but mental conceptions. Thefe of neceffity 
mutt be exceedingly numerous, as is the cafe in the Chinefe wri- 
tings, in which fome authors have aflerted, they could ftill trace 
out the ramains of the picture chara¢ter. 

* The late learned bifhop of Gloucefter, in his Divine Legation 
of Moses, obferves, that all the barbarous nations upon earth, be- 
fore che invention or introduction of letters, made ufe ot hiero- 
glyphics or figns, te record their meaning. Such a general con- 
currence in the method of preferving events, could never be the 


efle& of chance, imitation, or partial purpotes; but mut needs be © 


efteemed the uniform voice of nature, {peaking to the firtt rude con- 
ceptions of mankind; ‘ for, adds this learned prelate, * not on! 
“the Chinefe of the eaft, the Mexicans of the weit, and the L- 
“ gyptians of the fouth, but the Seythians likewife of the north, 
“ as well as thofe intermediate inhabitants of the earth, the Indians, 
“ Phenicians, Ethiopians, Etrufcans, &c. all ufed the fame way of 
“writing, by picture aad hieroglyphic.” 

* We fhall difmits the prefent chapter, by endeavouring to im- 
prefs the minds of our Readers with a diitinetion which will be 
found to be of great importance in the prefent enquiry; namely, 
the seem between imitative charaders and fymbolic or arbitrary 
marks, 

“ Every medium,” fays Mr. Harris, in his Hermes, p. 331, 
“ through which we exhibit any thing to another's contemplation, 
“ iseither derived from zatural aitribute:, and then it is an IMITA- 
“tron; or elfe from accidents quite arbitrary, and then it is a 
“Symsot.” The former, we may truly fay, decives its origin 
from that imitative faculty which is fo confpicuous in the human 
fpecies; the latter is founded in neceffiry or convenience, and le- 
comes fignificant by compact: the one hath only an immediate re- 
ference to fenfible objects, which prefent themfelves to the fight ; 
the other to mental conceptions: in fhort, the former is applicable 
tohieroglyphic reprefentations; the latter comprehends /ymols and 
marks for founds, fignificant of ideas. Hence we may conclude, 
that all reprefentations, marks or characters, which were ever ufed, 
'Y any nation or people, muft have been either imitative or fymol'c.’ 

In characterizing this performance, the learning of the 
awthor cannot efcane obfervation. It is various; and his 
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*. The Second, and more artificial method of coutradtion, was, by 
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326. Playfair’s Syftem of Chronology. 


authorities in general are the beft which could be found, 
His judgment, precifion, and minutenefs are al! to be high- 
ly commended. - There is even a confiderable fpirit of phi- 
lofophy in his work ; andin fo far he advances himfelf 
beyond the chara¢ter of a mere antiquary. He admits not 
indiferiminately what he found in antient volumes ; and 
while he weighs his facts with curiofity and hefitation, he 
employs-them with fkill to eftablith his principles. 

He difplays not, however, any fplendour or brightnefs of 
genius. He is fimple and judicious ; but not original. He 
avails himfelf of the labours of others with an aftiduity that 
could net be wearied ; and his colleétion of facts being nu- 
merous as well as exaét, exhibits inftru@tive openings into 
the important topics which he treats. 

His work is chiefly for confultation ; and it will encour- 
age rather than fupercede the inquiries of thofe who have a 

relith for the diplomatic fcience, and the ftudy of antiquity. 
W e prize his labour more than bis invention; and are more 
forcibly ftruck with his patience than his ingenuity. In his 
language he is clear ; and it is difficult to mitundertt and the 
feniiments he conveys. But he has no where the exprei- 
fion of 2 mafter. The drynefs of his manner fuffers no in- 
terruption. Itis cold, nervelefs, and infipid ; and he ad- 
vances through his performance without rifing into any 
itrain of animation, and without any approach toward; 
elegance. 





Arr. Il. 4 8yfem of Chronology : Containing I. An Explanation 
cf the Principles of this Science ; together with an Account of 
the mott remarkable Epochs, ‘ras, and Periods, the Dates and 
}.xtent of which are afcertained. 1J, A Chronological Hittory, 
which exhibits a conneéted View of the Time, Mode, and Cir- 

cumftances of the Origin, Progrefs, Decline, and Fall of every 
contiderable Kingdom, from the earlieit Period to the pretent. 
11]. A Litt of feveral Eclipfes before the Chriftian AZra, obterv- 
ed by Aftronomers, or recorded by Hiftorians, and of all Ecliptes 
from A. D. 1, to A. PD. 1900, with an Explanatory Preface. 
1V. A Chronological Litt ot Councils, in which the Date, Place 
and Subject of every Council are fpecified. V. A Chronolo- 
cical ‘Tables and Charts from B. C. 2300 to A. D. 175s. 
Adapted to a Scale, and atcertaining the Duration of the Lire 
and Reigns of the moft eminent Perfonages i in all Ages. VI. 
Litt of Remarkable Eventsand Occurrences rejating to every Kine 
dom and Nation, from the earlieit Ages to the prefent “Time ; 
with the Dates of many Celeitial Phenomena. VII. Suppl 
mental Tables iliuftraung the Several Parts of the Syiten. 
VIL A Copious Biographical Index in. which the Dates of the 


Reigns of Kings, anu of the Lives of remarkable Men in au 
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‘Playfair’s “Syfem of Chroholey. 38 

Ayes, are inferted, and concife Characters of both ‘are oecafiénally 
eiven. By James Playtair, D. D. Member of, the Antiqqarian 
Society of Scotland. Fol. 21. 5s. Dilly,’ Walter, and Robion. 
| (Concluded from our taf. ae 
AVING given an account of the plan,and beftowed the 


merited approbation on this performancé, weptaceed to 
obierve to Dr. Playfair, thatbefore he publifhes his Chrenelo- 
gical Differtations he will do well to apply to the ftudy of 
compofition. In a Syftem ef Chronelogy,;. formed trot by 
native vigour of mind, but from the labours ef others; in 
what may not improperly be called a folio almanack, ¢lo- 
quence is neither expected nor required. But in diflertations of 
all kinds the cafe is otherwife: that clear fimplicity, that mo- 
deft refpeét to the reader, that attention to harmony, to 
concifenefs, and to energy, which cannot be attained with- 
out the rules of rhetoric, are in the prefert period of refine~ 
ment, and in the midft of fuch a multiplicity of new pub- 
lications, indifpenfably neceflary, to attra&t the notice ‘and 
to fix the attention of the public. The defe&ts in Dr. Play- 
fair’s compofition, are i. Tautologies. 2. Ofteritations. 3. 
Want of attention or. {kill in the flruture of his féntences:; 
for as to his words and phrafes, they are in general, chofer 
with a proper regard to perfpicuity and purity. 

Of the tautological and tedious manner of this writer, the 
firft fenternce ef. his introduction is a itriking proof and ex- 
ample. Of his oftentation, the firft five pages, which are wholly 
taken up in magnifying the importance, and difplaying the 
difficulties which mutt be encountered by every compoter in 
chronology. From this long enumeration of difficulties, 
without mentioning or fo much as hinting any reafon for 
making it, our author paffes on, direétly to give an account 
of his own work, What is this but— 

fortunam priami Cantato, et nobile bellum. 

The third defe&t, to which we allude. The ftyle of 
the compofition under review—we fhall illuftrate by two 
txamples taken from the firft page of the author’s introduc- 
ton, ‘* The recital of complicated faé&ts and occurrences 
“ would perplex and confound us, imflead of informing our 
“ underfianding and regulating our condud.” Here, a cir- 
cumftance that fhould. have been previoufly mentioned, is 
added to the proper clofe of a fentence, by way of what Mr. 
Pope calls a tail. The fentence fhould run thus, ** The 
tecital of complicated fats, inftead of mforming our under- 
flanding, and regulating our conduét;-would perplex and 
confound us.’’ Four linés further we read. ‘** A work, 
therefore, which profeffes to illuftrate a feience of fo great 
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utility and importance, muft be received with fome degree 
of approbation, if the plan and execution bear any proportion to 
the dignity of the jubjed?.”’ 

This conditional circumftance, Dr. Playfair, when his 
attention is fummoned, fees, ought to have been introduced 
immediately after the word ‘‘ importance,”’ and the fentence 
would have been properly clofed with the word, ‘* appro- 
bation.” Such tailed fentences occur in almoit every page 
of Dr. Playfair’s book ; and it will be eafy for him to cor- 
rect this error in any future writings. We hope too, that 
he will be able to abftain from all tautology. As to that 
delicate modefty and infinuation, in which we have found 
this writer greatly deficient, it is fo infeparably conneéted 
with natural tafte, with early habits of reading, and con- 
verfing with cultivated and polifhed minds, that we mutt 
excufe its abfence in any fubfequent works of this ufefu! 
writer. After having been fo long employed in the funions 
of a paftoral charge, and in compiling a fyftem of chrono- 
logy, his tafte is undoubtedly formed. Excrefcences may 
be lopped off : but the internal form and texture cannot be 
altered. Itis, therefore, not fo much for the improvement 
of Dr. Playfair, as in order to fupport the charaéter of a jutt 
and impartial Review, that we pronounce Dr. Playfair’s de- 
dication of his beok to Mr. Stuart Mackenzie* to be one 
of the moft fulfome, and abfurd that was ever written in any 
age or language. It is indeed, a perfe& literary nuifance, 
and deferves to be hung up im terrorem to all common place 
authors, who fabricate both treatifes and addreffes, from 
books and addrefles already made. 

‘ To the right honourable James- Stuart Mackenzie, Lord 
“Keeper of the Privy Seal of Scotland, one of his Majefty’s mot 
honourable Privy Council, &c. &c. 

‘My Lord, — : ; 

* I] have the honour of laying before your Lorpsuip a work, 
which, if executed in a manner becoming the importance of the 
fubject, would not be unworthy of your acceptance. Your kuow- 
ledge ot fcience, your attention to literary merit, and the many 
fignal favours you have been pleafed to confer upon me, demand 
this public teftimony of my efteem and gratitude. 

* 1 am. inclined to dwell on the reafons which have induced me 
to approach your Lorpsuir in this manner ; but I muft refift my 
prefent impulfe, however agreeable, leit I fhould give offence in 
attempting to difcharge an obligation ; for, on all occafions, J have 
found your Loxrsutp to be no lefs averfe from receiving the jul! 
tiibute of applaufe, and the acknowledgements of a thankful mind, 


- 
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* This gentleman’s name is mentioned in Chefterfield’s Letters. 
He is brother to Lord Bute : and was once envoy at Turin. 
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than difpofed to patronife and reward thofe who deferve your coun: 
tenance and favour. , 

‘ Though your Lorvsnip be intimately acquainted with the 
Subject of the Book which refpeétfully follicits the patronage of 
your name, yet it may afford you a little entertainment to con- 
template the feries of time, and the hiltory of ages, arranged and 
adjuited with fome degree of accuracy, and, more, to refle€t, that 


thofe who are lefs verfant in Chronology, may thence derive con- 
fiderable advantages. 


* Whatever imperfection may be found in the following Work is 
to be chiefly attributed to detect of capacity, not to want of attention 
and care ; and whatever fhare of merit may be afligned to it, ought 
to be ultimately referred to your Lorpsuip, who hath promoted 
me toa ftation in which I have had many opportunities of improv- 
ing myfelf in fcience, and of being ufeful to others, and who hath 


generoufly encouraged and aided thefe literary refearches. With 
the moit profound refpect, I am, 


* My Lord, your Lordhhip’s moft obliged, 
* and moft obedient humble fervant, 


JAMES PLAYFAIR:’ 
The firft fentence of this curious addrefs is evidentil 


copied from Dr. Robertfon’s celebrated dedication of his ml 
cellent hiftory of Charles V. to his prefent Majefty. The 
fecond, compliments Mr. Mackenzie on his knowledge of fci- 
ence, his attention to literary merit, and above all (for it is 
that which is made to crown the climax, } for the many fig- 
nal favours conferred on the author of this fyftem of chrono- 
logy. ‘This latt circumftance is the only aé of literary pa- 
tronage, as far as we have been informed, that has ever been 
imputed to Mr, Mackenzie. Nor do we intend this as any 
ftri€ture on that gentleman’s charaéter. He isa very worthy 
country gentleman, a zealous well-wifher to the manufac- 
tures and commerce of his native country, and a man of 
fome tafte in gardening and archite&ture. But although he 
has built an obfervatory, and finifhed in a very elegant ftile 
avery good library, and amufes himfelf occafionally with 
the more fimple obfervations in aftronomy, and on the 
weather, he neither is, nor ought to be reprefented as defir- 
ous of appearing to bea profound philofopher. The third fen- 
tence commences with an apology to Mr. Mackenzie. far 
* approaching his Lorpsuip.” Is this the language of one 
neighbour, one gentleman, one ansmateyr or dilettante, or ma- 
thematician to another ? The term approach excites’ difguft 
and indignation when applied to Kings and Emperors. It 
ought to be confecrated to devotion, and never to be profti- 
tated to the purpofes of a mean and illiberal adulation. | Dr. 
Playfair, we prefume, converfes familiarly with his parifh- 
oner, and near neighbour ; faunters about with him in his 
park, obfervatory, or garden ; occafionally dines with him, 


and 
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and perhaps paffes a joke with him, over a bottle, as his 
worthy old predeceflor Mr. Clepan uted to do, after dinner. 
-~—Home he goes to the manfe,—and makes an apology fer 
** approaching his Lordfhip,” even through the medium of 
pen, ink, and paper. The remainder of this fentence is al- 
moft a tranfcript of the dedication of the firft volume of the 
Spectator to Lord Somers. In the fourth fentence and 
paragraph, Dr. Playfair fuppofes his Lordfhip to be inti- 
mately acquainted with the fubye&t of the book ‘which re- 
{pefifully follicits the patronage of his name, yet conceives it 
may afford hinr a ‘ little entertainment to contemplate the 
feries of time arranged and adjufted with fome degree of ac- 
curacy.”” Here our author trifles with his patron, and is 
very injurious to the memory of his chronological predecef- 
fors, to whofe genius alone he is indebted for what is mot 
valuable in his.colle&tion. Dr. Playfair next conceives that 
Mr. Mackenzie will be tranfported with joy at the refleGion 
‘** that thofe who are lef verfant in chronology (than him- 
felf) may detive. from his book confiderable advantages.” 
This would be a very whimfical fpecies of philanthropy in- 
deed! Can. Dr Playfair ferioufly fuppofe, that any fuch 
pleafing emotion'ever filled his Lordfhip’s mind? If not; 
1s the language of dedication underftood to be nothing but 
puerility and romance ? 

After all thefe ftri€tures on Dr. Playfair in the character 
of a writer, we'do not chufe to difmifs his work without 
repeating that great pains, and a judicious feleétion, anda- 
doption of the difcoveries and opinions of other men, have 
enabled him to prefent to the public the moft ufeful, and 
the moft entertaining fyftem of chronology with which we 
are acquainted. His judgment in chufing a fubject fitted 
to his powers deferves commendation. And his difinterett- 
ednefs in employing much time and expence on a compila- 
tion which might indeed be approved, but could never con- 
fer a title to any high degree of literary glory, cannot be 
too much applauded. 





Ant. III. Obfervations on the prefent State of Denmark, Rufia, aed 
Switzerland: in a Series of Letters. 8vo. 5s. boards. Cadell. 


RAVELLING has, among all civilized nations, an- 
tient. as well as modern, been juftly accounted an ¢- 
fential mean of improvement in humanity, and in know- 
ledge: Pythagoras, Plato, Solon, with the greater part © 
. the earlier fages of Greece, fojourned for years in Egypt 
through which country, the knowledge, and the opinions 0 


the Eaft, were communicated to Europe. The inventio" 
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of printing, which multiplied beoks, - although it, openacd 
to the réciufe ftudent a vatt variety-ef fas which would have 
otherwife been torever coricealed from his view, did-not du- 
percede the propriety, and the neceflity of traveling, to every 
inan.who is ambitious of embellifhing and enlarging his mind 
witha knowledge of human nature andeart. ‘1 he ideas, that 
pafs in-our minds from reading books make a feebler and lefs 
durable impreffion than: thofe which we derive from: conver- 
fation; and thefe, again, are proportionably fainter than 
the impreffions-that are made by actual obferyation. ..In or- 
der to become wife; and: prudent, and provident, it is not 
enough that juit and enlarged notions of men, and of 
things, float in the mind-for a time, and pa{s away as mere 
vifions. They muft fink into the heart, incorporate-with 
our train of thinking, and rife up with facility, and with 
effect, on every occafion that demands their aids Such 
livelinefs of impreffion and recollection is acquired, not 
from books fo much as from experience: and it is the na- 
ture and end of travelling to accumulate much experience 
in.a fhort time. 

But although the reading accounts of travels is by no 
means fo profitable an exercife as travelling itfelf; it is the 
eafieft, the moft pleafing, andthe moft effectual means, of con- 
veying to the mindtruths of all kinds. By writing the ima- 
gination is roufed, and the whole powers ot perception and 
intelle& lively and aétive. In this ftate, the mind is beft 
fitted for the reception of all manner of truth or knowledge. 

As {cience is nothing elfe than the refult of our compari- 
fons of ideas and things with one another, the reflections 
fuggefted to different minds by the fame objeéts will be 
different, according to the difference in their acquired ideas, 
and original turn of thinking. Hence, different travellers 
may go over the fame ground, and yet their obfervations 
may on the whole be very different.. Mr. Wraxall and 
Mr. Cox traverfed the fame countries, and nearly at the 
fame time with our author. But the fame objects have fre- 
quently refented themfelves to thefe writers in different 
points of view, and their travels may be réad in fucceffion 
to one another with advantage, and without difguft. With- 
out derogating from the merit of Mefirs. Cox and Wraxall, 
we may fafely affirm, that the ingenious author of the pub- 
lication before us has furveyed thefe objects with, fublimer 
views, and has been more attentive to mark, and to deline- 
ate cuftoms, manners, laws, and political conftitutions, and 
all that can intereft a great, comprehenfive, and feeling 
mind, ore 7 

In the firft letter our traveller deferibes thie capital of 


Denmark, 
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Denmark, and paffing over the earlier periods of its ftory, 
gives an account of the famous revolution, when the king ref. 
cued his people and the dignity of his crown, from the oppref. 
fions of the nobles. He alfo gives an account of the prefent 
military and naval eftablifhments of Denmark. He goes on in 
the fubfequent lettess, among a variety of other matters, to 
give an account of the Danith finances, taxes, and mode of 
levying them, which is excellent. ‘ Whilft they-levy the 
tax,’’ our author obferves, “ they endeavour to alleviate 
the burthen ; and few countries, from an equal fum raifed, 
can produce an equal fum in the public treafury.” He next 
confiders the population of Denmark, including Norway. 
This, according to a calculation made under the direétion of 
the unfortunate Struenfee, amounts to two millions feventeen 
thoufand and twenty-feven. As to agriculture and manufac- 
tures, our author reprefents them as in a very wretched ftate, 
and inquires into the caufes of their being fo. He makes 
various and jutt refle&tions on the nature and extent of the 
trade of Denmark, and on its foreign fettlements. The 
following is a fhort fketch of the character and difpofition of 
the Danifh nation. 

* The national character of the Danes may be faid to exift no 
more, and though it may ftill preferve an allowed value in the po- 
litical fcale of Europe, yet, like a worn-out coin, it is funk in 
weight, and has loft both its image and fuperfcription. The rights 
of the mind cannot be fuftained by any other ae but. its own ; 
and where the pre-eminence of ftation becomes the chief object of 
confideration, it lofes its vigour in its approach to precedence : the 
dignity of citizen is loft in the pretenfion to rank, and a proud 
fenfe of honour, or fordid motives of intereft, remain alone to fup- 
ply the atrachment that ts due to one’s country, and the duty one 
owes to fociety. The lower clafs of people are ignorant and ill: 
fhaped, and their bodies, in general, as ina¢tive as their minds. 
The middling rank, or petit bourgeois, prefent a ludicrous picture 
of dirt and pride. They feem to have inverted the Dutch cleanli- 
nefs y and whilft their vanity thews itfelf confpicuous in their cloth- 
ing, their houfes create the utmoft difguit. The vices of the Danes 
are of a fubordinate nature ; and though they are frequently guilty 
of petit larceny, the more glaring crimes of robbery and murder 
are feldom heard of. The more fafhionable fet of people are ex- 
tremely polite and hofpirable ; “and as the train ot vifiting is chiefly 
confined to one circle, a ftranger that looks no farther, will certain: 
ly meet with nothing but objects of pleafure and delight. The wo- 
men cannot be called handfome, but are extremely courteous and 
affable. The mode of living is fuperb and fumptuous; and whilt 
I gratefully acknowledge the civilities I received, I hope they will 
forgive my lamenting the fatal effects of their profulion. 

* The court prefents a moft gloomy picture of fallen majetty, and 


difgraced dignity, the unhappy king, when he is led into the levee, 
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conveys Only the idea of a cypher that is now and then to be added 
to increafe the value of a court fyftem.’ 


The following letter, containing various remarks on the 


genius and {pirit of the Danifh nation, was written, or is 


fuppofed to be written, by a young ftudent of the Univerfity 
of Cohenbsecn to his friend at St. Thomas’s. It was tranf- 
lated into Englifh by our author. 

* You afk me, why I am fo melancholy ? Why cannot I learn 
to be fatisfied with my fituation ? You who know my heart, dare 
you infult it with fuch a queftion? You tell me too, even your 
flaves enjoy moments of gaiety and content. The idea is a generous 
one; and your arguments would by no means difgrace the preli- 
minary reflections of a Linguet. I thank you, however, for the 
comparifon, and really begin to feel fomething like a fuperiority of 
condition. I would not with you to know how I have wept over your 
letter: for heaven’s fake, my friend, be juft to your own heart; ne- 
cefity may force you to ftifle its emotions, but nothing fhould tempt 
you to difown them : and if I muft blufh for you, let it be rather from 
the cruelty of your difpofition, than the debafement of your fenti- 
ments. * a the one, as from a moment of delirium, the quiet 
reproaches of virtue may reftore you. The other, like a confump- 
tion, preys upon the very vitals of a character, till it leaves it in the 
end without force, and without hopes of a final recovery. I love 
you too well to enter farther upon this fubject; I would willingly 
forget the contents of your letter, or attribute them to a voluntary 
abufe of your reafon, from too fond an anxiety for’ my happinefs. 
No; my dear friend, your ideas cannot vary with fituations; they 
refer to too generous a ftandard: your mind is not formed to fup- 
port a fyftem of flavery, and the weaknefs of your arguments is a 
convincing proof how unwillingly you undertook its defence. 

* Since you left me, I feem loit to every fenfation of pleafure ; 
and the moment of your departure was, for me, a kind of annihila- 
tion of fentiment. How often do I recal to my memory thofe 
happy hours of friendfhip, when my throbbing heart fied to you for 
relict, and there unburthening its griefs, by degrees forgot its load. 
Thave nothing now Icft me but the pangs of remembrance, which 
impart an additional agony to every bitter thought. Why was I 
born ? or rather, Why is not my mind better fuited to the humili- 
ty of my condition? Why was I fent here ? to lament only the 
cruel partiality of my parents for giving birth to fenfations which 
conduct me to mifery and wretchednefs ? They think my ftudies 
hurt my health, and wifh me to try the air of the country ; alas‘ 
every thing I mect there ftrikes a dagger to my heart; | 
though when I tell the good people fo, they are happy enough not 
tocomprehend my meaning. 

* You know the little farm, where we have fo often walked with 
the $entle M——, and remember how we ufed to admire the neat- 
nefs of its cultivation. ‘The other day, her father received orders 
fo quit it; his Lord, it feems, ftruck with its beauties, is going to 
add it to his own domain ; and the induitry of the old man is to be 
let, for new employment, to the mot defolate and barren part 
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of the eftate. Heve'you an inftance of opprefion more ‘deplorabl: 
among you poor negroes? “And this too, amidft a fet of people 
who buait of the mildnefs and equity of their laws. Why ’tis in 
the adminiftration of ‘them alone that thofe of Turkey are fo op: 
prefive. But what can be expeéted from a nation, where the rich 
wifi not be andependent, and where the poor canner; where the pea- 
fant. feels no hope to render his induttry alive and active; and 
where his exertions, like thofe of any other machine, are forced 
into motiea, which isonuly accelerated by the immediate power that 
prefles. And yet we are continually devifing new fyitems of policy, 
and reafoning, and writing, on various means of promoting Nati- 
onal induftry ; who would fuppofe now, that we had eight volumes 
in quarto, relative to domeitic hufbandry, and fcarcely eight acres 
together, to ferve as acomment to the text. A ftranger was afked, 
the other day, if he had the Flora Danica, and how "he liked it? 
he replied, he was forry to find fo many plants he did not know, 
and fo few that he did. » Moufeur wef pas botanific apavemameyt, Was 
all that was faid to fo fenfible, fo cutting a reproof. Oh! my 
friend, would that I were no more ; and could I but refcue this un- 
happy land from its accumulated evils, how gladly, like another 
Decius, would I plunge into the gulph of death. Sometimes my 
thoughts grow horrid, and I could drown them in blood ; ther, 
burfling into tears, I take up my pen, and paint the fad picture of ) 
diftrefs. But, alas! what avails the force ot arguments to a people | 
overwhelmed with mifery, and funk into a {late of debility and J 
defpair ? Or will the voice of reafon be heard by an abject herd 
of courtiers, who are content to be paid for the chain that binds 

them, and whofe minds become timorous ks their defires become ra- 
pacious? But if you will be flaves, ceaie at leaft to be tyrants; 
to a weaknefs of fpirit, add not a depravity of difpofition; and loft, 
as you are, toa fenfe of your own dignity, pay fome refpect, at 
leait, to the common rights of humanity. From oppreffion to op- fc 
preffion what have you left to the wretched cultivator? The wit 

hand that feeds your vanity, {carcely fupplies the common wants of 

his mafter ; he is trained, like the camel, to the hardfhips he is to Hin 
endure; even the divesinne of his prince are taken at the expence 7 jn 
of his fubfiftence; and the infant he has nourifhed, torn from him J de 
at the age when he might afford him comfort and fupport. But re- ) 
member, that when the fpirit of emulation ceafes between man and 

































nature, the conteft frequently begins between man and man; and life 
if the fruits of his labour are only deftined to the nourifhment of pee 
luxury and pride; if vaflalage and taxes are to deprive him of his ore 
child, his cattle, ond his corn; he will either abandon, with in- 3 





precations, the land that gave him birth, or, roufed by misfortune, 
fummon up a refolution more formidable, as having nothing t 


Jofe but a life which he would readily part with. Oh Penn*! oh 
Bernftofl! 
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* Thofe that difapprove the religion of the Oinhers, when ther 
look on Pennfylvania, will at leait admire their morality. Mr. 


Berniftoff, firft minifter of Denmark, at the lofs of a hundrt 
thou {ane - 
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wo? 
Bernftoff! names dear to humanity ; with what reverence do I pro- 
nounce them. And whilft the chiffel and the pencil are: hired to 
tranfmit warriors and heroes to the remembrance of -potterity ; the 
fleot tear of rapture fhall oft record your worth, and every feeling 
heart be vour temple of adoration. Adieu, my dear friend, it grows 
jate; and as my mind has really need of repofe, 1 would not wailing- 
ly quit this momentary coniolation. 

' This is no doubt a very free tranflation of the ftudent’s 
letter. 

The reader 1s next prefented with feveral reflections. on 
the fudden rife, and rapid progrefs of the Ruffian empire : 
and with an account of its natural productions, for which 
our author acknowledges his obligations to the writings 
and the converfation of the Profeffor Pallas. From the na- 
tural hiftory, he paffes, by a natural tranfition, to the com- 
merce of the Ruffians: and thence to the population, reve- 
nues, and naval, and military force of that country. Hav- 
ing thus taken a view of Ruffia in her prefent ftate, he re- 
fleé&ts on what fhe was, and confiders her as moulded by the 
hands of an aétive fovereign into a national fhape, and af- 
fuming the various forms of a regular and political fociety. 
He contemplates the legiflation of Peter the Firft, and its 
effets upon the nation. He defcribes the charatter of this 
great prince, of whom he profoundly obferves, that, ‘* hap- 
pily he was not taught to govern, and that the policy of his 


‘fifter Sophia, kept him totally unacquainted with the fyftem 


of policy and intrigue. He was left entirely to the amufe- 
ments of his youth, and feemed in thofe to prepare his mind 
for a greater theatre that might give fcope to the powers of 
its exertion.”’ . 

After defcribing Peterfburgh, giving an account of the 
inftitutions and improvements of the prefent-Emprefs, and 
inftituting a comparifon between her and Peter, our author 
delineates the national charaéter of the Ruffians. 

_ * The feverities to which a Ruffian is expofed trom his youth, 
render him hardy and indefatigable. ‘The experiments coit many a 
life, but the furvivor reaps the full advantages of his eduation. The 
genius of the Ruffians muft confequently be imitative, but their ap- 
prehenfions are quick, and their diligence and application attonith- 
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thoufand livres, accorded perfect freedom to all his vaffals. Such 
40 inttance of ptivate virtue, was too formidable to remain long at 
he head of affairs. But he has the confolation now of being am- 
My repaid by the exertions of freedom, and of viewing around 
him profpeéts of happinefs that moft of his countrymen are ftrang- 
Sto. 1 have feen his country-feat, and that of Mr. Schimmel- 
lan, near Altona ; at the firft, I never ceafed making guefions; at 
latter, the firft anfwer fatisfied me.’ 
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ug. ‘With the profpect of gain before them, they are fearlefs of 
danger, and react to encounter the greateft difficulties. Their pat. 
lions are of a paflive nayure; and if at any time they are hurried ip. 
to the extravagance of pleafure, they can at Once change it for the 
utmott forbearonce and abftemioufnefs. The {mallett good fortune 
will elate their hearts with joy, but they do not fuffer the moft ad. 
verfe to deprefs them. To his friend a Rufian knows no deceii; 
but the firit breach of confidence produces an eternal hatred, that 
trequently ends in the murder of the perfon that betrays him, 
‘Thofe who have travelled in the country praife them for their hof. 
pitality : one need go no further than Peterfourgh, to be convinced 
of their willingnefs to oblige. Their obedience to their fuperiors is 
implicit ; and, when it proceeds not from fear, fhews a fenfibility 
aud affection that one grieves to fee fo often fuppreffed.* In their 
manners and converfation they are by no means aukward; and 
though rigidly attached to the outward forms and ceremonies of 
their own religion, they pay every refpect to the differing opinions 
of others. They avoid every difpute about matters of faith ; and 
a quarrel about the tenets of religion is never heard of. Thcir ex. 
ceis of caution frequently leads to fufpicion, and the fear of bein 

over-reached inclines them to begin with injuftice. They have 
been charged, though I think without reafon, with the general ac- 
cufation of difhonefty: it may exift amidft the weights and inea- 
fures of a piddling fhopkeeper, but it cannot be called a national 
vice. It is true, when they with to deceive they feldom fail in the 
attempt, and a thorough command of themfelves on all occafions, 
leaves the fimplicity of honefty no doubt about the integrity of 
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their intentions. ‘Tothe charge of drunkennefs they mutt plead 
guilty in its fulleft extent; but their climate, their feelings, their I 
nourifhment, the length of their fafts, aud the plenty of ftrong b- . 
quors, may furnifh an excufe that other nations have not to offer. t 
Thofe who have included the clergy ‘and people of fafhion in the #4 
general ftigma, have betrayed a want of candour due to the exem- 9 tl 
plary conduct of one part of the nation, and a want of refpect to B® 
the courteous behaviour and elegant politenefs of the other. Ther I in 
chief refrefliment is in the frequency of their baths: when burning Hy 


with heat they throw themfelves into the coldeft water, and fome- 
times check the mott profufe fweat by rolling in the fnow. ‘The I A; 
ceremony of their public baths has no doubt a Pring effect, and | 
the indifference with which both fexcs prefent themfelves before 
each other in the fimple habit of nature, conveys ideas of inde- : 
cency that the modern refinement of manners may call barbarous. 
But, after all, my friend, what is indelicacy but a creature of the 
imagination ? and the gauze that half conceals, betrays, in fat, 
more wantonnefs than the fimplicity that difcovers all. Robbery 
and murder are not uncommon in the ftreets of Peterfourgh ; and 
fome have, fafely, I think, attributed it to the mildnefs otf po 
licy in not making the punifhments capital: our own laws miy 
ferve to convince us of the contrary ; and the mines, and a perpetully 
of labour, are far more dreadful than the profpeé of the wheel of 
the gibbet. Perhaps, too, in Ruifia, thefe crimes may be faid © 


srife more from the principles of government than a depravity “ 
moras 
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motals. Every man is a flave: he is attached to the ground on 
which he vegetates, and cannot leave it without dreading the feve- 
ret penalty for his difebedience. Urged at firft to quit his family, 
for the commitment of a {mall offence, he dares not think of re- 
turning, and knows not where to fly. He has no pafs to entitle 
him to prorectioa or employment; he feels himfelf an outcatt of fo- 
ciety, and leoks upon every man he meets as his enemy. He robs, 
from hunger and diftrefs; «ill, grown familiar with the crime, he 
murders for the greater fecurity. : 

Our author -arrives in Switzerland, and purfues his jour- 
ney through various parts of the country. Thefe, with 
many particulars relating to the manners of the inhabitants, 
their agriculture and commerce, he defcribes with great tafte 
and judgment. He givts a fhort fketch of the petits Can- 
tons, and confiders the various forms of the Swifs govern- 
ments, particularly that of Berne.—The romantic wildnefs 
of the country, its majeftic boldnefs, its abrupt precipices, 
and various form, which to a natural philofopher or hif- 
torian, would have fuggefted fo many hints for building up, 
or pulling down theories of the earth, are all viewed by our 
author with a moral eye. The fcenes he defcribes are con- 
fidered by him chiefly as they intereft the heart, mould the 
character, or affeét the happinefs of man. 

This writer informs us in an addrefs to the public, that 
fhould the fheets we have now reviewed ‘* meet with ap- 
probation, he may be encouraged, at a future period, to 
publifh the refle&tions of his riper years, during the courfe 
of his fubfequent travels.’” This approbation, we hope and 
truft, will not be withheld: and, in the promifed Reflexions 
of riper Years, there will not, we prefume, be any thing of 
that inflation of ftyle, which now and then appears, and 
which forms the chief blemifh in the prefent pleating and 
inttructive produétion. 


ee. 
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Ant.IV. A Courfe of Sermons upon Death, Judgment, Heaven, and 
Heli, By John Whitaker, B. D. Rector of Ruan Lanyhorne, 
Cornwall. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. Boards. Dilly. 1783. 


T has ever been the complaint of mankind that the paf- 
fions are not to be reftrained by the fober dictates of the 
Mdgment. Poets, hiftorians, philofophers, men of differ- 
‘ht ages and countries, and of different and even oppofite 
turns of thinking, unanimoufly concur in bearing teftimony 
to this melancholy truth. The video melicra probsque— 
diteriora fequer of Ovid is in every mouth, and recognifed 
the confenting voice of the world, as a juft piéture of 
uman nature. The fentiment which Salluft puts into the 
Mouth of the fagacious though profligate Cataline, when he 
Exc. Rev. Vol- III. May 1754. =. ad- 
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addrefied his army on the eve of that aétion which was to 
decide concerning their fortunes and their lives, is worthy 


of the profound genius of the hiftorian, the penetration oj 


his hero, and the good fenfe of the Roman people. “ | 
have found, fays Catahine, that virtwe is not to be infufed by 
words, mid that men are ufually governed by habit, and the 


early imprefhions of education. ” “The fublimeft genus of 


antiquity confiders man, that is, the reafoning part of man, 
as chained to a mordter, by which figurative expreffion he 
underftands the appetites and paffions ; and the main buf- 
xefs of his life, he affirms, ought to be one continued ¢- 
fort to break the bonds of evil defires, and to difen- 
gage himelf from fo horrible and fo fatal a companion. 
Xenophon, who was bred in the fame fchool, ftruck with 
the repugnancy between the underftanding atid the will, 
was almoft tempted to confider human nature as being 
double, and makes either Cyrus, or fome other perfonage in 
the Cyropzdia, to rsa Aon that on different occafi- 
ons, he feemed to himfelf to have a different foul, and to be 
in reality two diftinét perfons.---The fame fentiments arc 
exprefied at greater length, and with greater energy by the 
Apofile Paul in his epiitle to the Romans, ‘* J Know that in 
me, that is, in my flefh, dwelleth no good thing: for to 
will is prefent with me ; but how to perform that which is 
good, | find not. For the good that | would, I do not, 
but the evil which [I would not, that Ido. Now, if I do 
that | would not, it is no morse I that do it, but fin that 
dwelleth in me. I find then a law that when I would do 
good, evilis prefent with me. For I delight in the law of 
God, after the inward man: but [ fee another law in my 
members warring againit the law of my mind, and bringing 
mie into captivity to the law of fin which is in my members. 
O wretched man thatI am! who fhall deliver me from the 
body of this death ?”? Thus is man divided againft himfelt 
Je is under a {trong and invincible neceflity of yielding t 
_the impulfe of unjutt and impure defires, and of ferving & 
mafter whofe wages is mifery, and death. He difcovers i0 
his nature only the ruins of an intelletual being: and to ti 
mere light of reafon fcarcely appears to be the work of} 
wife and benevolent Providence. But ‘chriftianity unfold 
this myttery in the divine condué& : and the defeéts in n* 
tural, form a link in that chain which conneéts it with © 
vealed religion. Mankind is indeed in a finful wretched 
and ruinous condition. Their propentity to vice is here’ 
tary, and is not their crime but their misfortune. In th 
mean time, this propenfity affords an opportunity of exert 


ing the moft amiable graces, and the moft heroic virtus 
Wi) it 





























































































Without temptation to do wrong, there would not be any 
merit in doing right, as there can be no victory where there 
is no enemy to combat. A difpofition to vice, or in other 
words, the animal part of our frame, or the overbearing na- 
ture of the paffions, is, in the profound and unfearchable 


wifdom of God oppofed to all that is great and good in. the 


human mind, as an antagonift with whom it is difficult to 
wreitle ; but who, being fubdued, is a fubje&t of triumph 
and glory. But what human being is equal to fuch a con- 
tet ? Agreeably to the foregoing obfervations, and to the ex- 
prefs declaration of {cripture, we are con{trained to acknow- 
ledge the exiftence of ** a law in our members, bringing 
us into captivity to the law of fin.” Nor is the infirmity 
of our nature the only enemy we have to encounter. There 
is afpiritual principle, there is, as it were, a patron of evil 
againftwhom we have to contend. ‘* We wreftle not a- 
gainft flefh and blood, but againft principalities, againft 
powers, againft the rulers of the darknefs of this world, a- 

inft {piritual wickednefs in high places.”* Such being 
the dreadful foes the chriftian has to engage, the captain of 
his falvation makes up for his inferiority, by fending him 
into the field of battle, clothed with divine armour. 
“ Wherefore take unto you the whole armour of God, that 
ye may be able to withftand in the evil day, and having done 
all, to.ftand. Stand therefore, having your loins girt about 
with truth, and having on the breaft-plate of righteoufnefs ; 
and your feet fhod with the preparation of the gofpel of 
peace ; above all, taking the fhield of faith, wherewith ye 
thall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the wicked. And 
take the helmet of falvation, and the fword of the fpirit 
which is the word of God ; praying always.with all prayer 
and fupplication in the fpirit, and watching thereunto with 
all perfeverance.”’+ kegiahiaeaa A 

It was by fuch armour that the primitive chriftians refifted 
theirenemies even to death, and converted thoufands to 
their holy faith. It was by probing the confciences of men, 
and holding up to their hopes and fears the grand objects 
of futurity that the Apoftles fpread the chriftian religi- 
on. Felix trembling in the prefence of a poor perfecuted 
Apoftle, as he reafoned of righteoufnefs, temperance, and 
judgment to come, exhibits, as ina picture, the true tenor, 
and ftyle, and effeéts, of the genuine preaching of the 
gofpel. 


a 
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* The Epiftle of Paul to the Ephefians. 
+ Ibid. 
= This 
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_This ftyle of preaching, in this age of falfe refinement 
and cold iceptifm has very generally been laid afide, and in 
its room pretty, meat, moral difcourfes, interfperfed not un- 
frequently with a tender fentiment from a novel or a play, 
have been fubftituted. Affuredly the authors of fuch com- 
pofitions do err from an ignorance, both of human nature, 
the hiitory of the church, and of the word of God. All the 
reafonings of human genius adorned with all the flowers of 
the livelieft fancy, and the moft fenfible heart are oppofed 
in vain, to the inveterate malignancy of corrupt defires and 
evil habits. The human mind, by its own native vigour 
cannot attack and fubdue itfelt. The heart wants courage to 
preicribe, and the hand fteadinefs to execute thofe bold 
incifions and amputations which are necefflary to the deftruc- 
tion of the old man, and the emancipation of the new.t 
A divine phyfician and divine inftruments are neceffary in 
this grand work. 

Such being our fentiments on this important fubjedt, it is 
with great fatisfaction that we find a perfon of Mr. Whitak- 
er’s talents and celebrity entertaining the fame : vindicating 

-the neceffity of ufing the grand artillery of heaven, and 
fhewing, by his example, the manner and the effect of 


ufing it. 

Mr. Whitaker dedicates his book to Dr. Rofs, Bifhop of 
Exeter, in the only fenfible manner m which a book can be 
dedicated ; he defires him to accept a copy of it. His fermons 
he informs him, were written originally for the ufe of his 
parifhoners, but that they are now publifhed with the view 
ef recommending a change in the ftru€&ture of cempofitions 
for the pulpit, and with the hope of promoting the caufe of 
our common chriftianity. The native ferioufnefs of {pirit 
which diftinguifhes the EncitrsH NAtT10wN, is perhaps the 
propereft foil, he acknowledges, for all the freat and fub- 
lime in public life, in literature, and in religion. But then, 
he juftly obferves, that this ferioufnefs of {pirit neceffarily 
takes its direétion from a variety of external caufes. This’po- 
fition he illuftrates, and proceeds to give, what we fhall take 
the liberty of calling, the natural hiftery of Engli/h preaching. He 
fhews its prefent ftate, its deficiencies, and the means of im- 
proving it. What he fays on thefe fubjeéts appears to us, to be 
fo profound, fo juft, and of fuch importance, that we fhall 
extract it for the benefit of owr readers, particularly thofe in 
CLERICAL ORDERS. 


— 





t Nec manus nuda, nec intellectus fibi_ permiffus multum valet ; 
inftrumentis & auxilus res perfecitur; quibus opus eft, non minus 
‘ad intellectum quam ad manum. Verulantus, de interpretatione na- 


ture &S reeno hominis.— | 
¢ The 
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* The eloquence, that is adapted to the mixed numbers ot a 
congregation, is of a mixed kind itfelf. It confitts, 1 apprehend, 
not in elegance of language, not in refinement of thought, and not 
in both together ; but in obfervations that lie level to the common 
intellects of mankind, in addrefles that go directly to their teel- 
ings, and in a bold, pointed, and popular languagetoconvey them. 
This is the kind of oratory, which in all ages has played its magic 
fights fo fuccefstully upon the heart of man. This is the kind of 
oratory, with which Chriftianity fo effectually arms its preachers. 
The tremendous fanctions of its laws ; the infinite feope which it 
there gives to our hopes, in the eternal felicities of Heaven ; and 
tke infinite rack with which it there fivetches and trains ‘out our 
fears, in the everlatting miferics of Hell ; carry the power of this 
magic of the mind, vaitly beyond any thing -that can be furnifhed 
from the fcenes of earth. What is the ruin of an empire, to_ the 
deftruction of a World ? What is the fubverfion of Liberty in a na- 
tion, to the perdition of millions of immortal Spirits ? What is the 
murder of a Cefar, the anguifh of ati Othello, orthe agony ofa 
Lear, to the terrours, the thricks, and the groans of a condemned 
foul in eternity ? Yet thefe, the grand engines of operation upon 
the hearts of the multitude, are almoft by general confent left un- 
handled by our brethren. They borrow weapons, flight, fhining, 
and indecifive, from the petty armouriesof man. But the Batter- 
ing Rams of the Gofpel, the Heavy Artillery trom the arfenals of 
Heaven, they never attempt to ufe. And, while all the other 
preachers of Chriftendom are weilding them to the bett of their tkill 
and power, they are confidered amongft ourfelves, as unfit to be 
brought into the field by an elegant preacher, and only calculated 
for the rude exercifes of mechanics in their meetings. So ftrangely 
can phlegm, can fafhion, founded upon it, diftort the underftand- 
ings ofmen! The fantattical declaration of that petit maitre in 
preaching, ** who would not mention Hell to ears polite,” and 
who fo juitly incurred a ftrong ridicule for it, is yet realized b 
our modifh tribe of clergy at prefent. And all the grand dettina- 
tions of man in the Scriptures, and particularly the woes, the a- 
gonies, the horrors of Perdition, are feldom, very feldom dwelt up- 
on by the voice of the Pulpit. 

_ * We fee this plainly exemplified in our printed fermons. There 
18 not one of any eminence among them, there is only one that I 
can recollect at all, which dwells particularly upon thefe awful 
points, which holds out thefe tranfporting vifions, or cails forth 
thefe terrible graces, of Chriftian oratory, and fo pufhes in at the 
open avenues Of the heart. And the printed fermons give the tone 
to allour preachings. Some of the moft applauded of them were 
evidently, in their very firit formation, deligned for the prefs ; 
though they pafled through the pulpit to it. Many, and perhaps 
even fome of thefe mifcreated difcourtes, are every Sunday return- 
ing into our churches again. And the reft are modelled after them, 

ith fuch a fecret, though powerful, influence does the prefs ope- 
rate back upon the pulpit! And of fo much canfequence is it, in 
attempting td fubftitute a new mode of preaching in the room of the 
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342 Capell's Notes and various Readings to Shakefpeare. 


Ph er me. ‘not merely to point out the abfurdity of the one, but alfo 
to givea faithful draught of the other!’ 


This Mr. Whitaker undertakes to do, and in our judg- 


ment with great fuccefs, in the fermons before us. He 


gives an example of evangelical and powerful preaching. 
The fubjeét he has chofen, is, the fan&tions of chriftiani- 
tv. This foleran theme he purfucs with a kind of hiftoricat 
“regularity, leading the. mind progreffively, through death, 
and through judgment to the grand confummation of both in 
heavenand hell. He dwells upon each of thele ftates in fuc- 


.ceflion.. But he prefles not his reprefentations of any ‘of 


..them clofe together. This conduét is judicious. General 
- Images tnake only a {mall impreffion. Little particulars pro- 


perly fele&ted, and -arranged, do much more execution. 


‘Our'author has therefore fingled out fuch circumftances in 


each of the ftates he defcribes as rife moft readily to our 
imagihations 1n_ the furvey, as ftrike moft ftrongly on our 


{pirits i in the appearance, or are fuggefted by the picturefque 


language.of fcripture. . And he delineates the joys and the 
terrors of all in forcible colours, adapted to act upon the 
reader with full energy and power. 

The diftinguifhing ftyle of thefe fermons, is vehemence, 
potiess and terror. The fentiments of our author are fub- 
ime and fervent: but his fublimity and fervour refemble 
thofe* of Ezekiel, and of Sophocles, rather than thofe of 


‘ Tfaiah and Euripides. Totus in 4eeeu eft, In the charac- 


ter of a tragedian he aims to purify the. mind by the feverity 
of terror* rather than by the tendernefs of grief. 


* * It is the end of tragedy, according to Ariftotle, to purge 
the mind by means of terror and of grief.— 





Art. V. Mr. William Shakefpeare his Comedies, Hiftorie:, and Tra 
gedies, fet out by himfelf in Quarto; or by the Players his Fel- 
lows, in Folio, and now faithfully re-publifhed from thofe Edi 
tions. 10 vols. {mall Odtavo. 21. Tonfon, 1768. 

Art. VI. Notes and various Readings to Shak hhebre, Part the firft, &c. 
With a General Gloffary. By Edward Capell. 4to. 10s. 6d. 
1774 

Any NIL. Notes and various Readings to Shake/prare, in four Parts. And 

Art. VILL. The School of Shakefpeare, or, authengic Extracts from divers 
Englith Books, that were in print in that Author’s Time ; evi 
dently fhewing from whence his feveral Fables were taken, and 
fome Parcel of his Dialogue. Alio, further Extracts from 
the fame or like Books, which or contribute to a due Under- 
ftanding of his (Writings, or give Light to the Hiftory of his 
Life, or to the’ Dramatic Hittory of his Time, a is 
added, Notirtra Dramatica; or Tadles of Anrient Play, 

> ¢from their beginning to the Reftoration of Charles the Secon: 
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fo many as have been printed, with their feveral Editions : 
Faithfully compiled, and digefted in quite anew Method. By 
E. C. 3 vols. 4to. 31.38. boards. Printed by Hughes, and Sold 
« by Walter: 1783. iw 2 | 
(Concluded from our laf.) De 
O the fecond volume there are twe appendixes, The 
firit containing an extract from the books of the ftati- 
oners company refpeGing the dates of the publication of the 
{eparate plays, and an attempt to afcertain the order in Which 
they. were written; and the fecond treating of the verfitica- 
tion of the author... , Fae 
The firft of thefe, though ingenious and corre& fo far as 
it goes, we do not think abfolutely perfeét. ‘The chief 
thing remarkable in it is the example it affords of the fa- 
borious brevity of Mr..Capell. It confifts of about three 


pages and an half, and the part that anfwers to it in ‘tho. 


other modern edition comprifes exa&ly one hundred .and 


thirteen pages. Mr. Malone’s treatife upon this fubject we) 


efteem to be.the greateft ornament of Mr. Stevens’s edition. 
We defire indeed to: be underttood rather as- blaming the 
taftelefsnefs of the plan upon which that edition is conduct- 
ed, than as reprefenting:it as an.entire miafs-of folly. “Fhe 
, names. of. fome of the former editors, bifhop Warburton 
and Dr. Johnfon, whofe notes it has pfeferved, fufficiently 
prove that it muft exhibit both acutenefs and elegance. -We 
refpet the learning of fome of Mr. Stevens’s “coadjutors ; 
and we will even be adyenturous enough to afhitm, that it is 
poflible to difcover im ‘Mr. Stevens himflf, fome remirks 
that are worth the seading, and foie: ditguifitions that tend” 
to elucidate his author: It miglt.theréfore be natural enough: 
to ifhagine that that compilation, however impoflible to” be" 
read as atext of Shakefpeare, might be-confidered .as a re= 
fervoir of ingenious and learned obfervatidiis, and a fupple- 
ment fufficiently refpe€table to the performance under cdn-' 
fideration. We dare not,-however, very warmly recommend: 


itevenin-that view. The indolent reader will find Mr.’ 


Capeli’s notes more than enough; and’ the inguifitive wifi 


difcover in him very few omiflions,; and will probably thisik ° 


his obfcurities worth the developement. *-At lcaft, we are 
afraid he will not. much mend his market, by having: re- 
courfe to: the other edition, where the chaff-fo much pre- 
dominates over the corn, that he will run the rifque of beiag 


fuffocated before he be fed. Since, however, we liave becn: 
betrayed into another mention of Mr. Stevens’s editions ’ 


(and indeed the charaéter of Mr. Capell’s can only be fixed: 


by the comparifon;) wewill beg“ leave tt give one initance’- 


out-of a thoufand of the manner in which this junto of an- 
Y 4 tiguaries 
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"iquaries have treated their rival. The reader we hope will 
allow that the Atticifm of the wit, and the poignancy of the 
fatire amply compenfate for any little want of breeding it 
may difcover. It is Mr. Malone, whom we efteem the mof 
ingenious and refpectable of the junto, that obferves, that 
there is an editor, ‘* who cannot well be fufpeéted of afinine 
‘* taftelefsnefs, or Gothic prepoffeffions. It is fcarce necef- 
** fary,” he adds, to obferve “that the perfon exempted 
‘* from thefe fufpicions is,’ and then follows in LARGE 
GOTHIC LETTERS, *“* Mr. Capert,” As who fhould 
fay, For Gods fake, gentle reader, do not let the finene/s of my 
wit pals through the fieve of your underfianding! obferve that 
this afs, this taftelefs fellow, this Vandal, this Gorn, is Mr. 
CapEty! 

It appeared in our laft Review, that Mr. Stevens for him- 
felf, ditelsimed all acquaintance with Mr. Capell’s edition, 
how juftly, we then endeavoured to afcertain. [t is fingular 
enough however that in affirming this, he did but return 
the fame compliment that our editor had previoufly paid 
Dr Johnfon. And indeed we can difcover neither in the 
text ayer: publifhed, nor in the notes now given to the 
world, the flighteft traces of acquaintance either with Dr. 
Johnfon’s or the rival edition. For our parts we regard 
this as an inftance of Gothic prepoffefion and narrow preju- 
dice. Mr. Capell was indifpenfibly bound by the duty of 
an editor to make ufe of every light that was afforded him. 
But if ori the one hand he has exhibited in this conduét a 
piece of unworthy affectation, it however does the higheft 
honour to his penetration and abilities to remark, and we 
cannot avoid remarking, that not a fingle fource of im- 
provement has been difcovered by Mr. Stevens and his 
coadjutors, which did not alfo occur to their rival, befides 
very Many improvements peculiar to himfelf. 

The fecond appendix to thefe volumes of notes, treating 
of the verfification of Shakefpeare, is in our opinion the 
chef d oeuvre of this writer. fr's merit cannot be imputed, 
like that of many other parts of the work, to mere in- 
duftry in accumulating, and fagacity in feleSting; it con- 
tains much ¢loftnefs of thought and ingenuity of difcovery. 
It has been faid indeed, that Shakefpeare was a writer in the 
utmoft degree negligent and inhafmonious in his poetry; 
and it may therefore be imagined, that however ingenious 
Mr. Capell’s treatife may be, he has employed himfelf, like 
certain enthufiafts, who find the Principia of Newton in the 
Pentateuch of Mofes, or like thofe critics, whofe bufinefs 
it is to unfold invifible beauties, and difcover allegories 
and meanings in their author of which he never ies 
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To this purpofe the following is the opinion of one of the 
moft acute of the editors of Shakefpeare. ‘* The principal 
object of Sir Thomas Hanmer,” fays Warburton, ‘* was 
‘* to reform his author’s numbers; and this, which he hath 
“ done, on every occation, by the infertion or omiffion of 
“a fet of harmlefs unconcerning expletives, makes up the 
“ grofs body of his innocent corretions. And fo, in fpite 
“ of that extreme negligence in numbers, which diitin- 
‘« guifhes the firft dramatic writers, he hath tricked up the 
‘s old bard, from head to foot, in all the finical pry ie 
“ of a modern meafurer of fyllables.” Indeed the preju- 
dice is general againft writers of fo remote an era; and what 
child cannot tell you, that Waller was the father of En- 
gi harmony, and that Dryden and Pope carried it to pers 
ection ! 

Something undoubtedly mutt be given to this hypothefis ; 
but fomething, and indeed much more, on the other hand, 
muft be denied to it, Orthography and pronunciation mutt 

enerally be fixed, before the laft polifh can be expected to 
- given to the melody of any language ; but that melody 
has frequently been carried to a confiderable length in an 
earlier period. Itis now, we believe agreed, that there are 
paflages of Milton more harmonious, than thofe of any poet 
fince-his time. Fairfax, a contemporary of Shakefpeare, has 
been cited by a late celebrated biographer purely to exempli- 
fy the elegance of his veriification; and the /yrics of Shake/- 
peare, fays Mr. Capell, and he is not perfeétly fingular in 
his opinion, are mufic of themfelves, without requiring the af- 
fffance of tune. Nathing is more eafy than to pronounce 
any writer obfcure, becaufe we do not immediately under- 
Bi him; and unfkilful, becaufe we do not fee the extent 
of his art. te. ee or | 


One very obvious circumftance that may darken the har- 


| mony of aricient writers, is the different manner in which 


the words they employ were pronounced by them and by us. 
Many a line of Chaucer, that foothed the foul of his contem- 
poraries, now appears uncouth and rugged to the uninitiated ; 
and the beauty of others is probably irrecoverable. War- 
burton however muft be allowed to hiave been partly in the 
nght. It was not eafy to purfue a plan morc abfurd than 
that of Hanmer, from whom and fome of his coadjutors, as 
Mr. Capell expreffes it, ‘ the Poet has much the fame treat- 
mnt as had the guefts of Procruftes; his lines being cut fhort 
v the foot or-the fyllable, or elie violently drawn out in length, 
(for this tco is the cafe in fome places with what was meant for 
hemiftichs) to fit them to the measure of their forry bed, which 
is one of five feet, and that precifely, without want or exceeding.’ 
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Our. editgr however cannot be charged with this error, 
He has aicribed to Shakefpeare a veriification, full of eccen- 
tricities, and full of a rich and inexhauftible variety. 

In favour of this idea it will naturally occur, that of al! 
kinds of compofition, the dramatical beft becomes variety 
and eccentricity. It mav alfo be faid, that a fyitem thus 
large and comprehenfive is mott likely to apply to all thofe in- 
itances it may be called to illuftrate. And upon this head Mr, 
Capell is fo-confident, that he does not hefitate roundly to 
afirm, that the fulnefs of his {cheme will thow itfelf 
‘upon trial for folution of every difficulty that has been 
‘** found in our verfe at large, and in that of Shakefpeare 
<* particularly.” The fame circumftance renders it cafy to 
conceive, why Shakefpeare has been confidered as_inhar- 
monious, though that fault fhould have been unjuftly imput- 
edto him. We believe thatevery reader, when he has ‘firt 
encountered a performance written in a kind of verfe at all 
unutual, has frequently found himfelf at a lofs, refpecting 
the manner in which it was to be pronounced; and has 
been obliged to run ower with his eye three or four lines, 
before he could catch its genuine cadence. This difficulty 
is greater to fome perfons, and lef{s to others, in proportion 
to the verfatility of their talent. And when a man fits 
down to a poet with a previous perfuafion that he is rough 
and negligent, he may be fufpected of not employing all the 
pains that were requifite, in developing his fyftem, and wr- 
twifting his harmony. 

There has been no fubjeét lefs accurately inveftigated than 
that of Englith profody. And however fome may imagine it 
a trivial affair, and an enquiry about little things; there are 
others we truft to whom it will appear, that no grand and 
heroic atchievement was ever performed by him that ne- 
gleéted little things. Such perfons will therefore be obliged 
to Mr. Capell, for having broke ground in an important 
fubje&t, and ‘led the way in the clofe difcuffon of that, 
which it is difhonourable tous not to have difcuffed 
long ago. We do not confider the fyftem he has {ftated 
as a : fyftem of demontftration ; it is liable to many objections 
that muft not be called defpicable. -If however it be refuted, 
it can only be bya general revolution in the fentiments that 
have been maintained upon the fubjeé ;' and if that be a revo- 
lation to the fide of truth, the fooner it comes the better 

‘Our author fets out with the old and univerfal opinion, 
that accent is thé fole'governor of Englifh harmony; 2% 
from this he deduces a thoufand important corollaries pect 
liar to himfelf. If an a¢cented fyllable be confidered as ane 
logous to what in claffical profody is termed a time, and 2" 
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‘unaccented fyllable be generally regarded as half a time, it 


then follows, fince two accented fyllables cannot come to- 
gether without the intervention of an unaecented fyllable, 
or the relief which the voice receives in fome kind of paufe, 
that though we may have feet in our verfe, which may 
be called iambi and trochees, we cannot have fuch a foot as 
the fpondee, nor confequently, fays Mr. Capell, the daétyl 
and the anapeit. The reafonings employed upon this fub- 
jet it is impoffible to abridge; they are however curious 
and forcible. The feet in Englith verfe which have ufually 
been ftyled dactyls and anapetts, our author terms the femi- 
breve trochee and femi-breve iambus, afcribing to each of 
them one whole and two quarter times. 

The Englifh heroic verfe, as now commonly written, is 
compofed of iambi with the mixture of the trochee in cer- 
tain places, and with a paufe in every verfe varied within 
certain limits. Mr. Capell however proves, that the trochee 
was inferted by Shaketpeare in all places indifcriminatelv, 
and that the paufe was employed by Shakefpeare and Mil- 
ton in every part of their verte. 

* But the Dramatift was not yet contented: Neither the free ufe 
of the Trochee, nor this of the Pause, feem’d to him to give fuf- 
ficient variety to verfe defign’d for the ftage: by reflecting therefore 
upon the nature of our language in general, and of our verfe in 
particular, and by the aid of a moft excellent ear, he invented, and 
threw into his verfe two varieties more: fome traces of them he 
might find in the poets that went before him; but his large ufe of 
them, the improvements they receiv’d from his hand, and their re- 
duction to rule, make them properly and truly inventions; and his 


verfe ftands diftinguifh’d by them, trom the verte of all other poets 


whatever, to this day.’ 

Thefe varieties are firft, the employment of the femi- 
breve feet; and the other, that of the redundant fyllable; at 
the end of the verfe, fingle, double and treble: in the middle 
of the verfe after the paufe: and in the beginning of the 
verfe. That this obfervation, which appears the moft im- 
portant that our author has ftarted, may be more intelligible, 
we will here prefent the reader with fome of the examples by 
Which it is illuftrated. 

1. We make | thee la'dy: | To thine | and Al | bany’s if 'sue 

Be this | perpet!ual. | —Woat fays | our fec | ond daugh'ter 2?» 

2.1 lov’d | her moft, | and thought | to fet | my reR 

On her | kind nur! 'sery. | —Hence, and | avoid | my sight! 

3. Do; ' Kill thy | physici | an, and | the fee | below 

Upon | thy foul | disease, 

4. Sir, ' Will you, | with those | infir | mities | he owes, 

Unfrien | ded, &Se. 

In the Various Readings annexed to the volumes of notes, 

the curious are prefented with a complete view of the varia- 


tions 
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tions of all the different editions of Shakefpeare, and even of 
the moft plaufible conjectures, whether of the prefent ed). 
tor, or thofe that went before him. 

The third volume of this great work is the School of 
Shakefpeare, and contains the moft extraordinary proof of 
application and indefatigable induftry that perhaps was ever 
exhibited. It confifts of extraéts, the colleétion of many 
years, from an infinite variety of publications previous and 
contemporary with the lite of Shakefpeare. Their defign is 
in the firft place, to exhibit a {fpecimen of the talents of their 
re{pective authors, that we may better eftimate the fuperio- 
rity of Shakefpeare ; in the fecond place, to confirm the 
gloffary explanations, and to fhow how far the phrafes and 
words, which have formerly been regarded as anomalies in- 
vented by Shakefpeare, were built upon prior authorities ; 
and in the third, to communicate a ‘ foxthes and more 
‘* particular knowledge of ftories followed by him, his 
“ naheace thing and things borrowed from him.” It is im- 
poffible to do juftice to the infinite variety of materials con- 
tained in this volume. The laft of the heads recited we 
imagine beft calculated to awaken general curiofity, and we 
fhall therefore beg leave to prefent our readers with a quota- 
tion re{pecting the materials from which the poet borrowed 
his tragedy of Lear. : 

* Lear’s diftrefsful ftory has been often told in poems, ballads, 
and chronicles: But to none of these we are indebted for Suaxes- 
PEARE’s ** Lear;” but toa filly old play which made its firft ap- 
yearance in 1605, the title of which is as follows:—The | True 

hronicle Hi | ftory of King Lerr, and his three | daughters, Go. 
norill, Ragan, | and Cordelia. \ As it hath bene divers and fundry | 
times lately a¢ted. | Lon pon, | Printed by Simon Strafford for John 
| Wright, and are to bee fold at his fhop at | Chriftes Church 
dore, next Newgate- | Market. (4°. I. 4>.)---As it is a great curioll- 
ty, and very fcarce, the title is here inferted at large: and, for the 
fame reason, and alfo to fhew the ufe that SHAKESPEARE made ot 
it fome extracts fhall now be added. 

¢ The author of this **Lerr” has kept him clofe to the chroni- 
cles; for he ends his play with the re-inftating king Le/r in his 
throne, by the aid of Cordella and her husband. But take the cn- 
tire fable in his own words. ‘Towards the end of the play, at fig- 
nature H 3, you find Leir in France: upon whose coaft he and his 
friend Perillus are landed in fo neceffitous a condition, that, having 
nothing to pay their paflage, the mariners take their cloaks, leaving 
them their jerkins in exchange: Thus attir’d, they go up furtoer 
into the country ; andthere, when they are atthe point to perifh by 
famine, infomuch that Perillzs offers Leir his arm to feed upo, 
they light upon Gallia and his queen, whom the author has brought 
down thitherward, in progrefs, difguis’d. ‘Their difcourfe is ove! 


heard by Cordella, who immediately knows them; but, at her hus 
banc 
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of band’s persuasion, forbears to difcover herfelf a while, relieves them i) 
my oo and then afks their ftory; which Leir gives her in thefe 7! 
eee t a. y 
Leir. Then know this firft, I am a Brittayne borne, a8: 
of And had three daughters by one loving wife : | baa? 
of And though I fay it, of beauty they were fped ; |: ies 
Ver Efpecially the youngeft of the three, Bic 
any For her perfections hardly matcht could be: Te 
and On these I doted with a jelous love, ae 
1 is And thought to try which of them lov’d me beft, : i 
cir By afking of them, which would do moft for me ? Re i: 
mg The firft and fecond flattred me with words, Balt 
k And vowd they lov’d me better then their lives : pub 
¥ The youngeft fayd, fhe loved me as a child ; Bani 
and Might do: her anfwere I efteem’d moft vild, () hee 
2 And prefently in an outragious mood, Aale | 
es ; I turn’d her trom me to go finke or fwvm: ae 
ore And all I had, even to the very clothes, Mell) 
his I gave in dowry with the other two: Bah ie: 
im- And fhe that beft deferv’d the greateft fhare, F iE 
‘on- I gave her nothing, but difgrace and care. Se Ae 
we Now mark the fequell: When Lhad done thus, ae 
hes I foiournd in my eldeft daughters houfe, 2 SE 
+ Where for a time I was intreated well, Biictt | 
¥ And liv’d in ftate fufficing my content: bey 
wed But every day her kindneffe did grow cold, 1 Wie 
Which I with patience put up well ynough \ ee ie 
lads, And feemed not to fee the things I faw: att. 
KES: But at the laft fhe grew fo far incenft mpi | 
L ap. With moody fury, and with caufeleffe hate, % r ap 
True That in mott vild and contumelious termes, \i aa 
, Go- She bade me pack, and harbour fome where elfe. eae 
dry | Then was I fayne for refuge to repayre are 
John Unto my other daughter for reliete, mkt 
vurch Who gave me pleafing and moft courteous words ; ay. | 
irioll- But in her actions fhewed her felfe fo fore, tt } ee 
or the As never any daughter did before: ae 
de of She prayd me in a morning out betime, ‘a tf 
To goto a thicket two miles from the Court, |: 
hront- Poynting that there fhe would come talke with me : ae 
n his There fhe had fet a thaghayrd murdring wretch, ae 
he cn To maflacre my honett friend and me. . Shit 
it figs -— &— te & + ae 
id his _ And now I am conftraind to feeke reliefe Re! 
avis _ Of her to whom I have bin fo unkind ; het 
Paving Whofe cenfure, if it do award me death, eh 
urtaet I muft confeffe fhe payes me but my due: Bit 
ith by But if the fhew a loving daughters part, Re 
upon, _. It comes of God and her, not my defert. Ee 
rought Cor. No doubt fhe will, I dare be fworn fhe will. be 
s ovel Thereupon enfues her difcovery; and, with it, a circumftance of , thee 
or hus Hii fome beauty, which SaaxesPearE has borrow’d—(v. “Lear,” ral 
bane 5 p- 100, at 
ie 
fi t 
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p- 100, /. 25.) their kneeling tocach other, and mutually contendine 
which fhould afk forgivenefs. The next page presents us Gail's, 
and Mumford who commands under him, marching to em: 
barque their forces, to re-inftate Leir; and the next, a fea- -port in 
Britain My and officers fetting a watch, who are to fire a beacon to 
give notice if any fhips approach, in which there is fome low hv. 
mour that is paflable enough. Gallia and his forces arrive, and 
take the town by furprize: immediately upon which, they are en- 
counter’d by the forces of the two elder fitters, and their husbands: 


a battle ensues; Le/r conquers; he and his friends enter victorious, 
and the play closes thus :— 


Thanks (worthy Mumford) to thee laft of all, 

Not greeted laft, ’caufe thy defert was {mall ; 

No, thou haft Lion-like layd on to-day, 

Chafing the Cornwall King and Cambria; 

Who with my daughters, daughters did I fay ? 

To fave their lives, the fugitives did play. 

Come, fonne and daughter, who did me advance, 
Repofe with me awhile, and then for France, [FE xeunt, 


Such is the Leir, now before us. Who the author of it 
fhould be, I cannot furmise ; for neither in manner nor ftyle has it 
the leatt resemblance to any of the other tragedies of that time: 
moft of them rise now and then, and are poetical; but this creeps 
in one dull tenour, from beginning to end, after the fpecimen here 
inferted: it fhould feem he was a latinift, by the tranflation fol- 
lowing ; 


Feare not, my Lord, the perfit good indeed, 

Can never be corrupted by the bad : 

A new freth veffell ftill oh aynes the tafte 

Of that which is powr’d into the fame: (fign H.) 


But, whoever he was, SHAKESPEARE has done him the honour to 
follow him ina ftroke or two: One has been observ’d upon above: 
and the reader, who i is acquairted with SHAKESPEARE’S ** Lear,” will 
perceive another in the fecond line of the concluding fpeech: and 
here isathird; ‘*-Knowett thou thefe letters ?”’ fays Lezr to Ragar, 
(fign J. 3b.) fhewing her hers and her fifter’s letters commanding his 
death ; upon which, fhe fnatches at the letters, and tears them: 
(v. “ Lear,” p. 111. 7. 21. &c.) Another, and that a moft fignal 
one upon account, occurs at fignature C, 3; 

** But be, the myrrour of mild patience, 
Put up all wrongs, and nevér gives reply =” 


Perillus {ays this of Leir; comprizing “ther ein his abe. as drawa 
by this author: how opposite to that which SHaxkespeare hi 
viven him, all know; and yet he has found means to put nearly the 
fame words into the very mouth of . his Lear,— 


No, I will be the pattern of all patience, 
I will fay nothing. (v.p. 58. 2. 31.) 


Laftly, two of SHAKESPEARE’s perfonages, Kent, and the fteward 
feem to owe their exiitence to the above- mention’d * “© fhag-hair® 
wretch,” and the Persllus of this ** Leir.” 

; The 
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The epifode of Glofer and his two fons is taken from the ‘* Are 
cadia: in which romance there is a chapter thus intitl’d ;—The prri- 
full fate, aud florie of the Paphlagonian unkinde King, and bis kind 
fonne, firf? related by the fon, then by the blind father.” (Arcadia. p. 
‘142, Edit. 1590, 4°.) of which epifode there are no traces in either 
chronicle, poem, or play, wherein this hiftory is handl’d.’ 

Thus we have endeavoured in the little circle to which 
our plan has limited us, to pay the tribute of applaute to the 
high deferts of this admirable commentator. We know no- 
thingeither of Mr. Capell or Mr. Stevens perfonally, and 
have had no bias upon our judgment but that which rifes 
upon the face of their refpeétive performances. Induttry 
and perfeverance, are generally filent, and timid, and retir- 
ed; they do not form themfelves into cabals, or found the 
trumpet of their own immortality. We believe the atten- 
tive reader will have been convinced from what we have im- 
perfectly laid before him, that Mr..Capell is a writer of 
{trong fenfe, much ingenuity, and confiderable tafte. Surel 
then the commendations we have beflowed are a reward fuf- 
ficiently flender, and that need not be envied to near forty 
years labour in the fervice of the public. We have been fo 
often treated with hafty commentaries, crude conjectures, 
editions of authors by people that fcarcely ever read them, 
who. were unacquainted with their contemporary writers and 
never properly underitood the language in which they com- 
pofed, that the confiderate among us will be fomewhat flow 
to lafh with idle and unmeaning ridicule, an induftry that 
might feem to verge toanextyeme. For our parts we res 
gard the. publication of this work as a memorable zra in the 
hiftory of emendatory criticifm, and are happy to recolle&, 
that as Homer has had his ArisTarcHus, fo our Englith 


SHAKESPEARE Can at length boaft of a Cape Lt. 
R 





Art. IX. Confiderations on the Defects of Prifons, and their prefent 
Syfem of Regulation ; fubmitted to the Attention of the Gentle- 
men of the County of Gloucefter, in the Courfe of their Pro- 
ceedings, on a Plan of Reform. ‘fowhich are added, fome ge- 
neral Reflections on the Subject; addrcfied to the Members of the 
Legiflature. By SirG. O. Paul. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Cadell. 


T is pleafing, and it is for the honour of human nature 

to siterrs that the progrefs of humanity keeps pace with 
the progrefs of fociety. ‘lhe difference between favage and 
polithed nations, in refpe&t to humanity, as much as of 
fcience and art, is indeed fo vaft, that they feem icarcely to 
poflefs any thing in common befides the human form. In 
con- 
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‘confirmation of this natural progrefs of humanity we might 
obferve that the moft antient nations in the world, the 
Chinefe, and the Gentoos are the moft humane, refpeéful, 
and polite in the intercourfes of life, and that their punith- 
ments which are never cruel, are mitigated by all the kind 
attentions to the criminals which their fituation will pof- 
= admit. 

here 3s not a nation in Europe who pay a greater re- 
gard to the rights and claims of human nature in dittrefs, 
than the Englith. Their hofpitals and public charities 
prove the natural benignity of their hearts. But prifons 
were conitruéted, and the modes of treating prifoners were 
introduced in times of great rudenefs, barbarity, and even 
ferocity of manners. At laft, barbarifm being foftened and 
melted away, and the din of arms, and civil difcord having 
inbfided in a gentle calm, a Committee was appointed by 
‘the Houfe of Commons, in 1737, to vifit the jails, and to 
grant all pofhbic relief to infolvent debtors. The conftruc- 
tion of jails, and the treatment of prifoners of all denomi- 
nations, though not the firft and immediate objeéts of the 
jail Committee, would no doubt have attraéted their notice, 
and enlarged their plan, if new objects had not unfortunately 
diverted the attention of parliament from the cares of hu- 
manity to wranglings and political diflenfions. 

Still the voice of mifery, iffuing from the gloomy dunge- 
on, reached the eats eta fons of compaiiion, who 
could not be happy in the midft of affinence and heaith, while 
thoufands of their fellow-men, fome of them innocent, 
many of them unfortunate, but all of them objetts of com- 
- pafhon, exciuded from the common light and air, Janguith- 
ed in the horrors of a gloomy jail. Among thefe the name 
of Mr. Howard will long, we are afraid, hold the firtt 
place. This gentleman, with all the ‘glory, without the 
madnefs of chivalry, has devoted, and ftill devotes his life 
to explore the defeéts and the difafters of all the jails in Ev- 
rope. ‘The fickneis and mortality among the » Neeggehe in 
the county gaol of Gloucefter, in 1783, induced the gentle- 
men of the Grand Jury of that naa 4 to inquire into the 
caufes of io great calamities. ‘They found, ‘‘ that not on- 
ly the ficknefs of the prifoners, but alfo, the general in- 
creafe of immorality and outrage, is in a great meafure ow- 
ing to the ufelefs ftate of the houfes of correction, and the 
confequent indifcriminate mode of confinement in the coun- 
ty gaol. This incident co-operating with the labours of Mr. 
Howard, and the progrefs of humanity, has turned the at- 
tention of the legiflature to the ftate of all the gaols over the 
kingdoin. Th 
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The confiderations under’ review were originally de- 
figned, by their benévolent author for the county of 
Gloucefter. But, as the defe&s of the prifons within that 
county, are, in agreater or lefs degree, defeés that prevail 
throughout the kingdom ; arguments drawn from local cir- 
cumftances may be of general utility. Itis for this reafon, 
that they are publithed ; and ‘* fhould the author be {o for- 
tunate’ as to fix the ferious attention of any member of 
the legiflative body on the miferable ftate of this part of ovr 
national police, he fhould feel himfelf juftified in the at- 
tempt, and, with diffidence fubmit all errors of detail to the 
candour of the-public.”’ 3 TF 

Sir George Onefiphores Paul, the foreman of the Grand 
Jury of Gloucefter, in his excellent addrefs’ to that refpect- 
able body, : 

Firft, confiders how far the fpirit of the law of England 
implies a pririciple of diferimination, and an attention to 
humanity, in the various fentences to imprifonment. 





Secondly, how far the ftatutes have pofitively enjoined fuch 


aprinciple, and fuch an attention. Thirdly, he proceeds to 
remark, what prifons /hould be in effe&t.— Fourthly, their ac- 
tual ftate.—And Jafily, he concludes with an encourage- 
~ Om to reform, for which we muft refer to the pamphiet 
itfelf. ! 

To ‘this addrefs, is fubjoined an appendix, contain- 
ing a fecond addiefs to the Grand Jury ; and general re- 
fle€&tions, on the defeéts of prifons, with a plan for re- 
medying them, and the means of carrying it into exe- 
cution. ‘In concluding, hecalls upon the attention of the 
legiflatute;'to the expediency of fuch general and decifive 
parliamentary regulations as would unite the various county 
exertions into one effective fyftem of national police. 

This publication contains a great variety of fa¢ts intereft- 


igto the politician, the antiquarian, and to every man of 


ahumane difpofition. The means of preferving the lives of 
our fellow fubjeéts, and of checking’ immorality and out- 
tage, is a great political obyeft. The ftate of the prifons 
at this day, difcovers or illuftrates many particulars of the 
ages in which they were inftituted : while the glow of fym- 
pathy which carries relief to the wretched prifoner, forms a 


delightful. contraft between paft 4nd prefent times. Thefe 


faéts, with the reafonings they fuggeit, Sir G. O. Paul has 
arranged in a clear and matterly order. He feels fenfibly, 
he reafons perfpicuoufly and juftly, and has brought to light 
fuch truths, and fuggefted fuch hints to the legiflature, as 
May fetve at once-to incline, and enable them to reform the 
dreadful defe&ts in the regulation of the Britifh gaols. _ 

Enc. Rev. Vol. 11J. May 1784. , Z Art. 
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334 Hayley’s Plays of Three As. - 
Art. X. Plays of Three A&s: written for a ‘Private Theatre, by 
W. Hayley, Efq; 4to. i2s. boards, Cadell. 
7 THE poctical world, which has been already fo much 
T indebted to Mr. Havley, is here prefented with a new 
{pecies of entertainment. Intending the plays which con- 
ftitute the prefent performance, only. for a private theatre, 
he has been tempted to introduce a kind of novelty into our 
language, by writing three comedies in rhyme. For the 
boldneis of this attempt, as he is modeftly pleafed to term 
it, he has offered an ingenious and candid apology. He 
wifhes by no means to convey an, indirect cenfure on the 
received cuftom of writing comedies in profe. He is aware 
that a comedy in rhyme cannot be fo clofe a copy of na- 
ture as a comedy in profe, fince the latter adheres to the 
very language of common life. But from a fifter art, he 
thinks, may be borrowed, at leaft a plaufible argument in 
favour of poetry, on the prefent occafion. Sir Jofhua Rey- 
nolds has obferved, in his difcourfe on the principles of 
painting, that ‘‘ we are not always. pleafed with the mott 
‘* abfolute poffible refemblance of an imitation to its origi- 
** nal object; cafes may exift, in which fuch a refemblance 
** may be even difagreeable. I fhall only obferve, (conti- 
** nues he) that the effect of figures in wax work, though 
‘* certainly a more exact reprefentation than can be given by 
‘* painting or feulpture, is a fufficient proof that the plea- 
‘* fure we receive from imitation is not increafed merely in 
** proportion as it approaches to minute and detailed reality: 
** we are pleafed, on the contrary, by feeing ends anfiered 
‘‘ by feeming inadequate means.” On thefe principles, 
which our author believes may be equally juit,in the two 
kindred arts, a comedy in rhime may be more productive 
of entertainment, than a comedy of equal merit in other 
refpe&ts, which confines itfelf to profe; and a critic, he 
thinks, who exclaims againft the unnatural effect of a rhym- 
ing dialogue, may as juttly cenfure a portrait on canvais, be- 
caufe it is not fo exact a copy of life, as an image of coloured 
wax. Whether this ingenious mode of reafoning be perfectly 
accurate, we do not engage to determine. We fhould be forry 
to throw.any damp upon an ardour which is fo laudably exert- 
ed for the amufement of mankind. What may be the fate of 
thefe comedies, if ever they fhould be reprefented, is, perhaps, 
doubtful ; but we will not hefitate to determine, that they 
muft, in the clofet, afford a copious fund of entertainment 
to every delicate and reflecting mind. The-plots of them, 
though fimple, are ingenioufly conduéted ; and the readers 
attention.is artfully kept alive to the conclufion. In the firft 
comedy, which is called, The Happy Prefcription, 2 pee 
oe ady 
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lady is releafed from the difagreeable addreffes of two lovers 
whom fhe diflikes, but who are favoured by her uncle Sir 
Nicholas Oddfifh, by the ingenuity of a third, who per-. 
faades one, who is a poet, that matrimony will ruin his 
property on Parnailus ; and the other, who is a valetudina- 
rian, that wedlock is peculiarly unfuited to the delicacy of 
his conftitution. ‘The fuccefs of the ingenious lover, as 
might be expected, clofes the piece.—In the fecond comedy, 
termed, The Two Connoiffeurs, the author has juftly 
fhewn to what a pitch of abfurdity an affected attachment 
to the fine arts, will conduét vain and feeble minds.— ‘The 
defign of the third, called, ‘he Maufoleum, is to exhibit 
in a ridiculous point of view, two diftiné {pecies of affec- 
tation, very pfevalent in our age and country; the affec- 
tation of refined fentiment, and the affectation of pompous 
and pedantic expreffion. In this comedy, Lady Sophia 
Sentiment, the widow of a wealthy merchant,. withes to be 
thought inconfolable for his lofs, and’by raifing, at a great 
expence, a monument to his memory, is willing to perpe~ 
tuate, at the fame time, her affe&tion and her fenfibility. 
To render the Maufoleum more.complete, fhe has engaged 
three poets, by a promife of a confiderable reward, to exert 
their refpeétive powers for the produétion of an epitaph. 
Lady Sophia enters in the firft {cene, reading that writ- 


ten by Mr. Rumble. 


Lady Sophia. ** This doleful domicile of duft contains 
“ Sir Simon Sentiment’s inert remains ; 
“ Though Death’s cold ftroke infrigidate his frame 
“ Commerce refounds his emporetic name.” | 
Ah, my friends, here is verfe truly grand and pathetic ! 
How exceedingly fine is the word emporetic !— 
Why, Carey! you feem quite untouch’d by its beauty ; 
Of triendfhip, I fear, you forget the laft duty : 
You two giddy creatures, though both tender-hearted, 
Think more of yourfelves than of my dear departed. 
Carcy. As your Ladythip chufes to prefs me fo hard, 
lconfefs, though his memory ftill I regard, 
That my thoughts from Sir Simon will frequently roam ; 
And I hope when you've deck’d his tunereal dome; 
Your Ladythip’s mind may, by Nature’s direction, 
Affume a more lively and cheartul complexion ; 
That you’! mix once again 
L. Sophia, Never, Carey! no, never ! 
No time from his grave my devotion thall fever ; 
In my eye the fond tear of remembrance thall {wim, 
And cach figh of my foul fhail be facred to him ! 
Carey, - Confider, dear Madam! that cuftom and redfon 
Preferibe to our forrows a natural featfen ; 
You have mourn’d like a model of conjugal truth, 
ow atcend to the claims of your beauty and youth ; 
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In the bloom of your graces 
L «Sophia. Hold, hoid, you wild thing! 
In your fancy, I find, grofs ideas will {pring ; 
“ris the fault of you men:—ere I chaften’d his mind, 
My Sir Simon himfelf to that failing inclin’d : 
But I taught him to change the loote laugh of futility, 
For the fweet melting tear of refin’d fenfibility, 
Till through ‘his mild frame fuch pure tendernefs ran— 
‘To fuch delicate foftnefs T-brought the dear man— 
ide would weep o’er the withering leaf of a rofe, 
And tmile at the thorn though it wounded his nofe.— 
Ah, my gentle Sir Simon! 
Frances. Indeed, he was fuch, 
That your thoughts cannot dwell on his image too much. 
IL, Sophia. Your foothing, kind fympathy charms me, my dear: 
I now truft you will wait till the end of next year ; 
Nor with Hymen’s feitivity, grofs and indecent, 
Profane our chafte forrow, fo graceful and recent. 
‘Carey (afide to Frances), How can you fo flatter her curft affectation? 
Between you I’m really half mad with vexation. 
f., Sophia. As you, my good girl! with fuch feeling attend, 
Whenio’er the dear tomb of Sir Simon I bend, 
That your thoughts may not roam when our duty we pay 
To that. moft precious piece of inanimate clay, 
That you may not omit o’er his afhes to figh, 
In confidering what wedding-cloaths you mutt buy, 
I’ve determin’d; my dear, as I think it your due, 
‘To refign all my colour’d apparel to you : 
To wear it again I indeed am unable, 
And on earth while I linger my garb fhall be fable. 
[Speaking to a Servant behind the fcene.] 
Jenny, bring in the cheft that I bid you prepare. 
Frances (afide to Carey), What d’ye think of this fingular prefent? 
Carey. O rare! 
Her crifis is coming without much delay ; 
There might have been doubts had fhe fxd upon grey-: 
But a vow to wear black all the reft of her life | 
Is a {trong indication fhe’ll foon be a wife. 
[Two Servants bring in.a large Chef.) 
Le Sophia (te Frances). 1 have told you, my dear, that, refin’d 
in my joy, : 
The array of affection I ne’er could deftroy : 
Theie are garments unfoil’d, that I beg you to take, 
Thus preferv’d for the conquett i" help’d me to make, 
In the fweet days of courtthip thefe garments I wore, 
Vain memorials of pleafure that now is no more! 
O: thofe dear days of triumph you’ll now fee the trophy, 
When Sir Simon firft cail’d me angelical Sophy :— 
The fond recolle‘tion fubdues my foft breaft ! 
F ances, Dear Madam, forbear then to open the cheft ! 
L. Sop>: 2. No, no, my good girl; I will thew you the whole, 
And how colours exprefs’d varieus fhades in my fou! ; 
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In foft variegation I vied with tlie dove, 

And reveal’d by my drefs the gradations of love. 

Here is, firft, a cold brown—m this gown F was nice, 
And repell’d my warm fwain with the chillnefs of ice ; 
But growing nore fott, in this azure attire 

I allow’d him with hope.to enliven detire ; 

Jn this pale lilach lutettring he found me relent ; 

And th:s rofe-colour’d filk was the blufh of confent. 

O I ne’er fhall forget- 





Gerrard (entering). Would your Ladyfhip chute 
To receive Mr. Rumble? | 
Carey. The Bard and his Mufe! 


L. Sophia. No, not for the wealth that’s below the chaite moon, 
Till I meet all the bards in the fable faloon : 
By his tudden arrival I’m fadly confounded, 
And fhould faint if he faw me with colours furrounded ! 
To Mifs Jafper’s apartment away with this chett ;— 
Dear Frances, and Carey, pray wait on my gueft, 
Till my poor fhatter’d nerves are a little compos’d, 
And the frefh-bleeding wound of my bofom is clos’d. 
Stay, Gerrard.—If cards fhould be cali’d for to-night, 
Place the new japann’d tables alone in my fight ; ° 
For the pool of Quadrille fet the black-bugle difh, 
And remember you bring us the ebony fifh. 
[Exeunt Lady Sophia and Gerrard. 
Frances, What the deuce fliall I do with the wife of the Poet? 
She may ruin my fcheme, if fhe happen to know it: 
She may pry 
Carey. Never fear it! [li venture a wager 
That the rhymes of her hufband wili fully engage her : 
You have feen a proud Bantam crow over a pen, 
Where a {mall egg has dropt from his favourite hen, 
He crows, and he flutters, and ftruts round the yard : 
So engrois’d by her joy is the wite of a Bard ; 
And by fimilar buftle attention the begs, 
And crows o’er her partner’s poetical eggs. 
But here come little Partlet and old Chanticleer. 
Enter Mr. and Mrs. Rumble. 
Carey, Mr. Rumble, I’m happy in feeing you here. 
Mrs. Rumble,—Mifs Jafper; you know, Ma’am, her brother— 
And you, Ladies, will foon be well known to: each other. 
Mr, Rumble, Though we meet in the houfe of refin’d langentation, 
In your prefence, I feel, Sir, fome exhilaration ; 
Since I in this {pot as a ftranger appear, 
I rejoice in a friend who dometticates here. 
My Lady is lodg’d in a fumptuous manfion, 
And I’m pleas’d with her park’s evanefcent expanfion ; 
As my wife has a tafte for the grand and ftupendous, 
1am glad I complied with her with to attend us. 
Mii Fafper. You have had, Ma’am, I hope, an agreeable ride ; 
Our profpects are pleafant on every tide, 
And our roads are fo good 
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Mrs.Rumile. That you’il wonder to learn 
We were ftopt on our way by an odd overturn. 
Mifs Fafper. Indeed! you furprize me. I hope that no harm 
Has enfued from the accident, fave your alarm— 
But how could {t happen ? 
Mrs. Rumble. Sometimes, on the road, 
My dear Mr. Rumble compofes an ode ; 
For he fays, in fuch motion his fancy fhines mott ; 
And all true lyric poets, you know, ‘travel poft : 
But a chaife-boy, alas! is a fad ignoramus ; 
And the poor honeft booby, whofe blunder o’ercame us, 
Miftook a Pindarical ejaculation 
For a horrible, vulgar, profane execration, 
And, turning to ftare at my dear Mr. Rumble, 
Drove againit a iteep hillock, which gave us a tumble. 
Mifs Fafper. A mott cruel event! whence, I fear, we may lofe 
The unfortunate fruit-of the terrified Mufe: 
”*Twas indeed moft unlucky ! 
Mrs. Rumble. Dear Ma’am, not at all: 
Such a genius is not to be crufh’d by a fall ; 
The accident brighten’d his fancy, and on it 
He gallantly gave me an amorous fonnet. 
As I know you love verfe 
Mr. Rumble. Mrs. Rumble, I vow 
This difplay of my-trifles I cannot allow ; 
You for ever miftake, to my endlefs vexation, 
Gay Levity’s {parkle for Wit’s corrufcation. 
Mrs. Rumble. Ah, you dear, modeft man! in a napkin you'd 
hide 
The talent my love muft contemplate with pride ; 
As Mifs Jafper, I’m fure, is a lady of tafte, 
She fhall feé fome fweet things that I pack’d up in hafte, 


A few fatires and odes 
[ Takes out an enormous pocket-book fiuff’d withpa per . 








Mr. Rumble. As you dread my difpleafure, 
Put up thar red volume! 
Mrs. Rumble. What, bury my treafure! 


Indeed I muft read one fublime compofition. 
Mr, Rumble. Mrs. Rumble! the part of a wife is fubmiffion.— 
Silly woman! to whom for my fins I am yok’d, 
With pulveriz’d gravel you aimoft arechoak’d ; 
And, fatigu’d with vehicular dilaceration, 
You would murder my verfes by rough recitation. 
Mrs. Rumble. No, indeed; do but hear me one ftanza rehearie ; 
*Tis my favorite ode. 
Mr, Rumble. . As you grow fo perverfe, 
To preferve my own temper from exacerbation, | 
I mutt thus itop your organs of vociteration. 
[ Lay s bis hand on ber lips. 
Mrs. Rumble. Well, my dear, I defer 1t to fome fuer time, 


And I kifs the fweet hand that has written fuch rhyme. 
| ; Mis 
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Mijs Fafper. Your connubial obedience, dear Ma’am, Tadmire} 
But 1’m fure your fatigues fome retrefhment require— : 
Give me leave to attend you. 
Mrs. Rumble. It gives me concern 
To trouble you, Ma’am; but I hope to return 
Your obliging attention, fo kind and polite, 
By a peep at a fatire which ne’er faw the light. 
[Exit Mifs Jafper:with Mrs. Rumble. 
Carey, Mr. Rumble, you’re bleft'in an excellent wite, 
That fuperlative prize in the lottery of life ; 
The vow of the altar fhe rifes above, 
And adds admiration to duty and love. 
Mr. Rumble. My wite has, I think, the right feminine rerve : 
Her fex was created to wonder and ferve ; 
As their minds have trom nature no ponderous powers, 
They have nothing to do but to venerate ours. 
Carey. O tie! can you eftimate woman fo low ? 
To our fair female authors pray think what we owe. 
Mr. Rumble. I cannot read one, Sir, without ofcitation : 
They don’t underftand antithetic vibration ; 
Their ideas have nothing of height and profundity. 
Their conceptions want vigor, their periods rotundity ; 
Their truth is too ftale, or too feeble their fiction, 
And I cannot endure their anomalous di¢tion : 
But enough of thefe garrulous watters of ink— 
Her Ladythip likes my infcription, [I think ; 
That lugubrious poem no critic fhall garble, 
And, I truft, you can fhew it me graven on marble. 
Carey. It would pleafe me to give you that pleafure, dear Sir ; 
But, in truth, on this point there’s a little demur, 
Her Ladyfhip means to confult on the cafe. 
Mr. Rumble. What, Sir! is my poem expos’d to difgrace * 
Her critical quacks does this woman engage, 
To flafh my found verfe with empirical rage ? 
Carey, Believe me, good Sir, all the homage that’s due 
To poetical genius the offers to vou ; 
But her Ladyfhip’s love for Sir Simon is fuch, 
She thinks that he cannot be honour’d too much ; 
And to give all his virtues their due celebration. 
She from diverie poetical pens of our nation 
Has a cargo of epitaphs. 
Mr. Rumble. Hah ! is it fo! 
Are there rivals to fhoot in Apollo’s ftrong bow ? 
This fhould have been told me before ;—but no matter : 
My concurrents, perhaps, may more lavifhly flatter, 
Yet in funeral fong they can’t equal my tone ; 
Where Pope has mifcarried, I triumph alone.— 
Pray who are thefe Bards that with me are to cope ? 
Carey. 1 think you’re acquainted with Facil and Trope. 
Mr. Rumble. What, Facil! whofe verfe is the thread of tenvity, 
That fellow diftinguifh’d by flippant fatuity, 
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Who nonfenfe and rhyme can inceflantly mingle, 
A poet—if Lewes only a jingle. 
Carey. Poor Facil wants force ; yet may frequently pleafe 
By a light airy mixture of mirth and of eafe ; 
But Trope’s lofty mufe has a higher pretenfion. 
Mr. Rumble. Sir! Trope is a rhymer devoid of invention, 
Who talks in a high ftrutting ftyle of the ftars, 
And the eagle of Jove, and the chariot of Mars ; 
And pompoutly tells, in elaborate lines, 
That now the moon gliftens, and now the fun fhines. 
Carey. How fevere, my good friend, are you Bards to each other! 
Yet if each would indulgently look on a brother, 
For your general honour 
Mr. Rumble. I cannot agree 
That thefe fellows have aught homogencous with me ; 
To contend with fuch feribblers I deem a difgrace, 
And my dignity bids me abandon the place : 
With her Ladythip’s judgment I mean not to quarrel, 
But fhall leave her to crown any monkey with laurel. 
Carey, Mr. Rumble!:in points fo exceedingly nice 
I do not prefume to obtrude my advice: 
But allow me to mention, before you depart, 
What may tend to encourage your liberal art. 
Sir Simon, you know, had a patfion for fame, 
And left a large fum to eternize his name 
By fome ftructure of note; yet he never -faid what: 
So a grand Maufoleum is rais’d on this fpot, 
At fo vaft an expence that my Lady, I find, 
Has furpaft what the Knight for the- building defign’d ; 
The fuperfluous coft, be it great as it may, 
From her own private purfe fhe defigns to defray ; 
‘Though ap annual fund by the will is adjufted, ° 
With the guidance of which fhe 1s alfo evtrufted ; _ 
But from this, as I hear, fhe has form’d an intention 
To give the beft epitaph-writer a penfion. 
Mr. Rumble. Has the fo !—tis a gracious, effulgent defign ; 
I proteft of her judgment I highly opine. 
Her face has been chiefly the fabject of praife; 
But a fplendor of intellect now fhe difplays. 
I cannot abruptly depart from a fcene 
Whofe miftreis difcovers the mind of a queen, 
Nor rudely defert, though my time is precarious, 
A lady whofe graces are fo multifarious : . 
But pray, left fome puppy fhould here circumvent me, 
To her Ladyfhip can’t you directly prefent me ? 
Though I fear, fince my fall, Iam hardly fo clean as 
A Bard fhould be feen by a temale Mzcenas. 
Carey. Never fear!—in your coat there is not fo much duft 
As to blind the bright eye that to merit is jutt. 
If you'll ftep in this room, which is call’d the Apollo, 
And wait a few minutes, 1’ll {peedily follow, 
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And acquaint you how foon we may hope for admiflion ;— 
My Lady loves form, in her prefeut condition : 
To amute yourfelt there you’il, however, be able, 
For you'll find all the epitaphs rang’d on the table. 

Mr. Rumble. Are they 1o!—it is well!—I indeed love to flafh 
An inane poetafter’s incongruous trafh. [Lxvit. 

The length of the above quotation, and the confined li- 
mits of our plan, will not permit us to prefent our readers 
with any of the two laft aéts of this pleafing comedy. We 
mutt refer them, therefore, to the work itfelf, where they 
will find, not only in this, but in the two preceding come- 
dies, frequent occafion to acknowledge the mafterly hand of 
Mr. Hayley. The meafure which he has chofen, feems 
well adapted to the genius of comedy. Its effeét, however, 
might probably be more ftriking, if the ear was occafionally 
relieved by a change in the verfitication. A protracted, uni- 
formity, even in excellence, becomes fatiguing. 

Of the two tragedies in this collection, we {hall exprefs 
our fentiments in our next review. 
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Art. XI. The Contra, a Political Pafticcio: or an Eftimate of the 
Coalition Miniltry : With Recitative Cantatas, &c. chaunted, 
with Variations, in the Opera Houic of St. Stephen. By Signor 
Carlo Reynardo, Signor Conte Federige Aquilone, Signor Dur- 
capo Cappelli, Signor Conte Giovanni, Imbrogliaconti, and 
Signor Edmondo Burchini, Irelandefe, 8vo. 1s.6d. Egerton. 


HIS is a compilation of the fame kind with the larger 
pamphlet entitled, the beauties of Fox, North and 
Burke’; and undoubtedly few periods of hiftory have fur- 
nifhed ampler materials for fuch a collection. There are, 
however, two quettions upon the decifion of which. the va- 
_ lidity of thefe produ&tions, if we regard them in a ferious 
light, is fufpended. The firft, how far political fituation 
Ss becumnthations may authorize the retractation of fome 
former opinions, and the commutation of old enmities for 
_hew friendfhips. He muft be a judge of a very captious 
and fingular temper indeed, who would in no cafe admit of 
reconciliation where there had once been mifunderftanding, 
and union, where there once had been divifion. But if thefe 
changes are often commendable, they are not always fo. 
Decency, principle, and virtue, frequently forbid them ; and 
it has been ftrongly argued, that the cafe of the celebrated 
coalition is one of thofe inftances of union, more to be de- 
precated than are faction and animofity. ‘The fecond quef- 
tion is’: concerning the value of that kind of evidence, which 
is here brought forward againft thefe celebrated ftatefmen. 
The very beft account of debates, that ever was publifhed, 
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or can reafonably be expected, is full of errors and mifte- 
preientations. We are contented to take them, fuch as 
they are, advantages and imperfections together. -But the 
good fenfe of the people of England ought to inform them, 
that they are bound not to make an ungenerous ufe of this, 
or to confider the teftimony of a Woodfall and a Debretr, 
as amounting to legal evidence. True, indeed, they gene- 
ratly give us a juit {tate of the pofitions laid down by our 
principal orators upon the leading fubje&ts of debate, and 
more rarely afew of their expretlions. But thefe expref- 
fions cannot be diftinguifhed by the reader with any certain- 
ty ; and forthe general fentiments of parties or individuals, 
at any given period, a fuperficial recolleétion of the hiftory 
of that period will fufhice. 

So much for the general value of this kind of publicati- 
ons. As to the performance before us, we meet with no- 
thing-in it very new, or very ftriking. The quotation: 
are thread bare and common. The author has however, as his 
title implies, made ufe of the advantage which his coadju- 
tor negletted, of bringing the fentiments, fuppofed to have 
been delivered at diftant periods of time, into contraft. We 
do not pretend to have generally undertaken to verifv or 
difprove his extraéts from the volumes of the Parliamentary 
Regitter ; but, we have feen enough of them to convince 
us, that his references are very incorreét. And this ble- 
mifh is calculated in a critical view, to defeat the whole end 
of the performance. 

The title is full of affectation, and eminently calculated 
to miflead. We confefs, we have not penetration enough 
to perceive any kind of refemblance, between this dry 
bundle of quotations and.an opera, When we caft our eye 
over the advertifement, we entertained the moft fanguine 
hopes, that the author had {corned to tread in the fteps of 
thofe vulgar compilers of beauties, with fuch an inundation 
of which we had Jately been vifited, and had undertaken to 
throw the errors and inconfiftencies of the coalition minii- 
try into the form of a poetical drama. And we the lets 

ardon him for not having done this, as his abilities were {o 
evidently equal to the raifing upon this idea a moft lively anc 
entertaining production 

The performance is ufhered to the world by an introduc- 
tion of confiderable merit. The ideais that of an ironical 
defence of the perfonages whofe reputation is here attacked. 
The itvle in which it is written is eafy, elegant, and flow- 
ing; the humour is often happy; and the wit pointed and 
fevere. The compofition however, has confiderable ine- 
qualities. The writer defcends beneath his dignity, when 
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he reprefents the proclamation of peace as an article of ac- 
eufation againit miniiters ; and he has fallen into the error 
againft which the miifcarriages of his predeceffors in that 
ftyle might have warned him, of every now and then fuffer- 
ing his lion’s {kin to flip afide, and appearing in his genu- 
ine form. Upon the whole, however, he has our fincerett 
applaufe : we mean in relation to the abilities he difcovers, 
and not to the bufinefs in which he has engaged them. 
Writers, who in a momentary vein of pleafantry, can pro- 
duce a fketch fo refpeétable as this introduction, ought 
certainly not to be employed in digefting compilations and 
retailing extracts. 

And here we fhould have concluded our account, had not 
the author deviated into a line very unworthy of him, in 
the invention of facts. A glaring initance of this we have, 
where he informs his readers ** That Mr. Burke has refign- 
ed with a penfion of 2500]. a year.”” The writer of this 
article defires to have nothing to do with the politics of that 
gentleman ; but he will not ftand by and fee the conduét of 
any man mifreprefented, and his character unjuftly brought 
into fufpicion. Wedo not mean to fay, that the accept- 
ance of a penfion in all inftances is a difhonourable act, or 
may not fome times be even Virtuous and laudable. But we 
wifh every man to appear what he is. The Rockingham. 
connection have frequently vindicated to themfelves the fin- 
gular chara€ter of accepting no finecures, and fecuring to 
themfelves no penfions; and in fome eminent inftances 
they have acted upon this principle. We will confent that 
the politics of Mr. Burke be one mafs of miftike and pre- 
pofleffion, that he be the flave of paffion and prejudice ; but 
let us at leaft grant, that he is fincere in his miftakes and 
difinterefted in his follies. For the matter before us we will 
venture to pronounce, from-undoubted authority, that the 
afperfion is totally void of foundation. 

A 





Art. XII. An Experimental Hiffory of the Materia Medica, or of the 
Natural and Artificial Subftances made Ufe of in Medicine : 
containing a compendious View of their Natural Hittory, an 
Account of their Pharmaceutic Properties, &c. &c. By Wil- 
ham Lewis. M. D. F.R.S. The third Edition, with numerous 
Additions and Corrections. By John Aikin, 4to. 11. 1s. Boards. 
Johnfon. . 


R. Lewis’s hiftory of the Materia Medica is a book well 
known to the medical world. Its utility, perfpicuity 

and accuracy place it as the firft book in Englifh om the fub- 
je. Since the publication of the fecond edition, now out 
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of print, feveral new medicines have been added to our lift, 
many of them on the beft authorities. To add thofe, ang 
fuch improvements as have been difcovered fince Dr. Lewjs’; 
time, is the defign of Mr. Aikin, the prefent editor, and he 
has executed it with careand fidelity. To every vegetable ar- 
ticle he has fubjoined the Linn@an name. Hehas correéed 
all the references to the Edinburgh Pharmacopezxia, both in 
the catalogue of fimples, and the officinal preparations, by 
the lait edition of that work. He has added all the new 
medicines received into the prefent Edinburgh catalogue, 
and {uch others as have been recommended upon apparently 
fufhcient grounds in various publications, domettic and 
foreign. Some additional faéts and obfervations are added 
to the old articles, principally taken from recent publica- 
tions and from Dr. jaca own copy of his work. 

Mr. Aikin has omitted none of the articles in the former 
edition of this work, but, perhaps, it had been better to have 
made a free ufe of his judgment in this cafe. There are 
many redundant articles in the former edition, which an- 
{wer no purpofe but to increafe the fize and price of the book, 
and perplex the ftudent. 

‘The new articles are thefe, 

Aer fixus—cardamine—columbo—filix mas—flammula 
jovis—geoffrza jamaicenfis—lichen iflandicus—lobelia fy phi- 
litica—oenanthe crocata—peruvianus cortex ruber—cinchona 
carribbea—pulfatilla nigricans—quafia—radix lopeziana—— 
thododendron chyrfanthemum {pigelia—ftramonium— 
viola tricolor winteranus cortex—aconitum napellus— 
curfuta—hippocaftanum. 

The accuracy of the additions of Mr. Aikin, may be judg- 
ed of from what he fays of fhe Red Peruvian Bark. 

‘ * PeruvIANS CORTEX RUBER?: Red Peruvian bark. In the 
year 1779, a Spanifh fhip from Lima was taken by an Englifh tr- 
gate, and carried into Lifbon. Her cargo chiefly confifted of bark, 
part of which was afterwards brought to London, and purchafed 
by feveral druggifts. From its large coarfe appearance, it was 
fome time betore practitioners could be prevailed on to ufe it. At 
length, it was tried in fome of the hofpitals, and found to be {0 
efficacious, that an opinion foon prevailed of its being of a much 
{uperior quality to the beft common bark. Trials were multiplied 
throughout the kingdom, in a year when intermittents were Ie- 
markably frequent and-obftinate ; and its reputation increafed with 
every experiment. Chemical tefts were equally favourable to 1, 
as they proved it to contain a much greater proportion ot active mat- 
ter, than the other forts. At length, Dr. Saunders, a phyfician 
in London, eminent for chemical knowledge, publithed a treanic, 
in which various experiments on this bark were related, and atteit- 
ations of its great medical efficacy from feveral practitioners were an- 
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nexed. From this pamphlet, together with the editor’s own expe> 
riments, the following account is extracted. 

‘ The red dark, as it is called, is in much larger and thicker 
pieces than the common. Mott of the pieces are concave, though 
not rolled together, like the quilled bark. They break fhort, like 
the beft common bark ; and appear evidently compofed of three lay- 
ers. Theouter is thin, rugged, trequently covered with a mofly 
fubftance, and of a reddifh brown colour. The middle is thicker, 
more compact, and of a darker colour : itis very brittle and refin- 
ous. The innermoft layeris more woody and fibrous, and of a 
brighter red. In powdering this bark, the middle layer, which feems 
to contain the greateit proportion of refinous matter, does not 
break fo readily as the reit; a circumitance to be attended to, leit 
the moft active part fhould be left out of the fine powder. 

‘ This red bark to the tafte difcovers all the peculiar flavour of 
the Peruvian bark, but much ftronger than the common ofticinal 
jort. An infutfion of cold water is intentely bitter ; more fo than 
the ftrongeft decoction of common bark. Its aftringency is in an 
equal degree greater than that of the infufion of common bark, as is 
fhewn by the addition ot martial vitriol. The {pirituous tincture of 
the red bark is alfo proportionally ftronger than that of the pale. 
The quantity of matter extracted by ratified {pirit from the powder 
of the former, was to that from the latter, as 3 to 2 in one expe- 
riment, and as 229 to 1301in another. And yet, ‘on infufing the 
two reliduums of the firft experiment in boiling water, that of the 
red bark gave a liquor confiderably bitter, and which {truck a 
black with martial vitriol ; while that yielded by the other was near- 
ly taftelefs, and void of aftringency. 

* With refpect to medical properties, from numerous and repeat- 
ed trials, it appears, that the red bark poffefies the fame virtues with 
the common, but in a much higher degree. A fingle half ounce 
of this has radically cured an obftinate intermittent, where many 
ounces of the other kind had either had no effect, or merely a tem- 
porary one. 

“¢ Upon the whole, there is the ftrongeft reafon to conclude, with 
Dr. Saunders, that the red dark is the true Peruvian bark, of the 
beft quality, or in its higheft perfection. It was probably the kind 
of bark firit introducedinto Europe, and which acquired fo much 
reputation in the hands of Sydenhain and Morton. It is the fort 
ill preferred by the Spaniards for their own ufe ; and they are fur- 
prized at our preference of an inferiour kind. Whether it be, as 
Dr. Saunders firft imagined, the bark of the trunk of full grown 
trees, the dranches or young trees of which yield the pale bark ; or 
whether the trees be different /pecies, or, at leatt, warseties, does not 
feem accurately determined. The latter opinion is, perhaps, ren- 
dered the moft probable, by an obfervation in the third edition of 
Dr. Saunders’s pamphlet. He fays, that “he has lately feen fome 
exceeding good red bark imported by a Spanifh merchant, a confi- 
fderable part of which was as fmall as the quilled bark in common 
ule, yet fil preferved its rednefs in that form, approaching, how- 
¢ver, to the colour of cinnamon. It was extremely refinous, and 
gave evident proofs of its being the gx’ of the larger red bark which 
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was in the fame cheit.”. This idea feems to be confirmed by fome 
curious reniarks on the natural hiftory of the chinchona, communi. 
cated by Dr. Simmons from the papers of the late M. Jutheu, and 
fubjoined to the fame edition. 

This writer makes feveral different fpecies of bark, which ~ 
come er, be reducedto two. ‘The firit includes the red, the yel/ 
and the éuorty barks, all of which have very fmooth leaves, wet 
phih flowers, with a bark that is bitter to the tafte, and more or leis 
coloured, Of thefe, the red/ is heldin the higheft eitimation, and 
wasthat firft: imported into Kurope, but is now become exceeding 
fearce, fo that its place has beea iupplied by the yellow and knotty 
kinds. ‘The fecond fpecies includes the «ive. barks, of ance there 
are four varieties. All thefe have broad hairy leaves, and red, 
odoriferous flowers, furnifhed with hairs on theirinfide. In two of 
thefe varieties the inner layers of bark are of a reddifh hue. The‘ 
havea ilightly bitter taite, and fomewhat of a febrifuge quality, 
which, however, they foon lofe. ‘fhe bark of the other two 3s 
qui ite white and infipid. 

‘There have been lately difcovcred in the province of Santa-Fe, 
four degrees and a half north of the equator, two kinds of cinchona, 
one of whieb appears to be the fame with the red bark of Peru ; the 
other, one ofthe cvhrre fpecies. ‘This is a fortunate difcovery, as it 
points out anew ftore of this moft valuable medicine, when the an- 
tient ones fhali be exhautied. We finailfee in the next article, that 
our own fettlements are not unprovided with a plantof the fame ge- 
nus, and fimilar virtues. 

* CinCHONA CARRIBAHA J.ina,  Cinchona Jama’ cenfis, Dr. 
Wright, Phil. Tranf. Vol. LXXVIE. Part 1H. > ‘This is a. fpecies of 
the fefuit’s bark, produced in Jamaica and the Carribee iflands, of 
which an accurate defcription, with an. account of its virtues, has 
been publifhed by Dr. Wright in the volume of Philofophical ‘Iran- 
factions above reterred to ; and fome additions are made to this, in 
a letter from the fame phytician to Dr. Duncan, Med. Comment, 
Vol. V.p. 398. 

This tree, called. in Jamaica the fra-fde beech, grows to the 
height of trom twenty to torty feet. The outer bark. of the large 
trees is white, furrowed, and very thick. ‘This is inert, and may 
be knocked off from thei inver. This latter is of a dark brown 
colour. Irs flavour is at firit fweet, with a mixture of the taile 
of horferadifh and of the eattern aromatics ; but when fwallowed, it 
has that very bitternefs and aftringency which characterizes the 
Peruvian bark. It yields its virtues both to cold and warm water; 
and a decoction of haif an ounce . it boiled in a quart of water to 
the confumption of a pint, proved as ttrong a decottion of an ounce 

and a halt of the true bark. With the addition of orange peel it 
inskes an elerant and gratetul bitter tincture. 
¢ Its medicinal powers have been trequently tried by Dr. Wright, 
and it was tound very efficacious in tie dangerous novel te- 
vers of the Welt Indies, and alfo in nervous stosera. It has b 
adminiitered in London in an intermittent, and effected a a 
as completely as the Peruvian bark. From thefe accounts, we 
otay hope that it will prove an ufetul and efficacious fubstitute 
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the cinchona of Peru, if ever the fupplies of this medicine fhould 
“t fail.’ 


nd Medical Students and the public in general are much in- 

debted to Mr. Aikin for the pains he has taken to furnifh 
ay, a new edition of this valuable work, arid to enrich it with 
I, many judicious and ufeful obfervations. The Philofophi- 
urs cal Tranfactions, and writings of Cullen, Saunders, Stork, 
leis Duncan, Percival, &c. &c. have contributed to render the 
and 


work perfect, and Mr. Aikin delivers their fentiments with 
a becoming candour, and proper diffidence. ; 

The alphabetical arrangement is ftill retained, and per- 
ory haps anfwers every purpofe better than the claflifications of 
oo (@ Cullen and Duncan, which we always were of opinion had 
he (™ more of affeftation than utility in them. 
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Art. XIII. Theaghts.on the prefent Mode of Taxation in Great Bri- 
z tain, (The ruin that it leads to—and the cay to avert it.) B 
\- C, e ; q ° y 
ants Francis Dobbs, Efq. 8vo. 1s. Stockdaie. 
3 the AXATION is one of thofe fubjeéts that has exercifed 
= the acutenefs of legiflators, the invention of ftatefmen, 
CG an 


chat (20d the ingenuity of the fpeculative politician, for fucceffive 
ce: centuries. Upon this, rock adminittrations have fplit; by 
the intervention of this obftacle the profoundeft defigns 
Dri. BB have been ruined, and the fublimeft {vitems of government 
ies of Manmhilated. No immortality has been built upon a nobler, 
is, of Ja broader bafis, than that of the complete financier; ‘and 
'» has Mit is not abfolutely certain, whether the department of a 
‘ran: Neckar does not admit of the difplay of‘as ¢reat abilities, as 
1S) 1) Bithe tation of a Chatham. | 

camel But the author of this treatife has the happieft talent in 
othe Blt, World at penetrating to the bottom of thote fubjects 
s large which have hitherto defied the wit of man, ahd of compriz- 








1 mav (gin a {mall compafs, that which lefs able writers have di- 
brown (ted into libraries. Has Ireland armed itfe!lf in the caufe 
e tafe of independence ; and have the wifeft ftatefmen trembled, 
wed, it Heft, on the one hand, they fhould give birth to irrefiftible 
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Rebellion, or, on the other, they fhould difplay a daftardly 
vant of f{pirit, in furrendering that, upon which the bread 
fthoufands, and the exiftence of Britain, might poffibly 
tepend? Mr. Dobbs enters and decides this intricate quet- 
ion precifely in the compafs of twentv pages. Is the con- 


















“joht, MeUtion of England the obje& of difcutfion, the refpective 
spt fe Meeetits of democracy, ariftocracy, and monarchy, and to 







hich fide the balance inclines in this country? Mr, Dobbs 
ms up the whole merits of the gueftion, and ftill in twenty 
s¢s. Ls Britain declined in commerce, and overwhelmed 
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with debt? Mr. Dobbs removes all our misfortunes, takes 
the burthen from the fhoulders of our people, and clears ay 
account of unfummed millions, and that in juit twenty pages, 
He does not, indeed, enter very curioufly and elaborately into 
the arguments of this fide, id Pe: arguments of that. “He js 
too wife to mifemploy his time, and watte his labours. He 
decides f-om the intuition of genius, and the infpiration of 
an apoftl:. He appears before us in the plenitude of infal- 
fibility. He pronounces his decrees ex cathedra, and from 
Mr. Dobbs there is no appeal. 

The project of this gentleman is, to abolifh all the pre- 
fent exihing taxes, and to fubftitute in their room nothins 
elfe but a tax upon hearths, or; as he phrafes it, frre-places, 
He then fixes the rate of his tax, and fuppofes it to produce 
about 25,000,000 I. 

To aman of Mr. Dobbs’s fufficiency, we dare not pre- 
tend to fuggeft thofe idle objections to which vulgar finan- 
ciers have paid fo much attention: that new taxes are the 
principal fubje& of odium ; that habit and antiquity recon- 
cile the people to what is leatt pleafant; that it may not al- 
ways be wife to change a bad tax of long ftanding, for 2 
new one, demonftrably excellent: and that the maxim is 
as valuable in politics as.in phyfic, AZalum bene pofttum ne 
moveto. Wewill therefore take it for granted, that Mr. 
Dobbs’s fcheme is of the very wifeft defcription, and that 
his difciple, Mr. Pitt, will fhortly introduce it into the {e- 
nate. In this view, we would fuggeft a few hints, which 
we would venture to call improvements, could it be fuppof- 
ed, which for our parts we do not fuppofe, that any thing 
that comes from Mr. Dobbs is capable of improvement. 

The writer of this pamphief is a man of too much intui- 
tive wifdom, to condefcend to the vulgar modes of arithmetic 
and calculation. He flourifhes his pen, and dath you {hall 
pay 20]. and your next door neighbour 20,0001. By trufting 
however a little too much to his intuition, Mr. Dobbs has 
been guilty of an inconfiderable overfight. He takes his tax 
at 25,000,000]. and if every houfe in this kingdom contains 
precifely eight hearths, and five inhabitants, 25,000,000. 
would be the exa&t produce, at 211. per houfe. Buta part 
of Mr. Dobbs’s outline is, that a houfe with twenty hearths 

ay 1000). and that for everv hearth above twenty, 500!. be 
added. Now allowing for Peers, members of the Houle ©! 
Commons, and men with overgrown fortunes, that belong 
to neither houfe, fome of whom have three manfions, {om 
four, and the generality two, it would probably be no ve! 
extravagant fuppofition, fhould we fay, that upon an avt- 
rage, there are two thoufand houfes in Great Britain, wi! 
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fifty hearths each. Now taking it for granted, that Mr- 
Dobbs’s eftimate will ftand for the reft, his 25,000,000 I. 
will receive the trifling addition of 32,000,0001. more. 
For our parts, we have the utmoft refpect for Mr Dobbs, 
we citertain the profoundeft veneration for his fcheme, and 
we think it no more than equitable, that any fmall miftake 
in the calculation of a proje&tor, when it turns out to be 
on the favourable fide, fhould be applied to his private e- 
molument. With all humility, therefore, we would fubmit 
it to the confideration of the legiflature, when Mr. Dobbs’s 
fcheme comes before them, to vote, that this 32,000,000 I. 
per annum, be prefented to the author, as a fmall compen- 
fation for the ingenuity of forming a fcheme fo complicated 
and valuable, and the labour it muft have coft him, to bring 


his calculation within fo fmall a matter of the point affigned. 
A. , 


FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


Art. XIV. Principes de Morale, Elements of Moral Science. By 
M. L’Abbé de Mably. 12mo. Paris. 1784. 


HE name of abbé Mably is fufficiently diftinguifhed 
in the literary world, to render any thing that comes 
from him worthy of an early and particular notice. The 
fubject of the prefent publication is of all others the nobleft 
and moft interefting that can employ the faculties of the 
human mind. ‘To give the reader however a clearer idea of 
what that fubjeé is, it is neceflary that we fhould obférve, 
that the queftions concerning liberty and neceffity, the ori- 
ginal of our ideas of virtue, and the foundation of its obli- 
gations; in a word all that divifion of moral fcience, which 
iseminently the object of metaphyfical enquiry, form no 
part of abbe Mably’s difquifition. We fay not this to depre- 
ciate from his work. For though we by no means think 
lightly of the importance of thefe ueftions, we efteem the 
more obvious and lefs fpeculative part of the fcience, as at 
leait of equal dignity. It is indeed a fubje&t, that has been 
much too far negleéted; that has been treated for the moft 
part only cafually; and has feldom been difcuffed in a fyfte- 
matical manner. We are happy therefore to fee the atten- 
tion of the public recalled to it by a writer of fo much re- 
fpe&t. Such is the nature of thefe clements, which may 
ey wake be confidered as a treatife of prattical virtue. 
They are written in the form of dialogue, and are di- 
vided into three parts. The defign of the firft, is to efta- 
blith the empire of reafon, and the necefiary and indifpenfible fu- 
bordingsicn of the paffions. The pathans he obferves are in 
f 11. May 1784. Aa their 
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their own nature indifferent, and may become equally uf. 
ful or pernicious. He admits thein tobe indifpenfible in 
the ftructure of the human frame, but at the fame time af. 
firms, that they have a tendency to depravation. This ten. 
dency he founds upon a connection, that he does not at- 
temptto make out, between a propenfity to vice, atid the 
union of two fubftances fo different as matter and fpirit. 

The general propofition, confidered as a theorem in ethics 
and in relation to the individual, though valuable in ivelf, 
is too trite and too univerfally admitted ro require the being 
difcuffed very much at large. Confcious .of this defe&t, M. 
de Mably has employed the greater part of the firft dialogue, 
in confidering the maxim in reference to politics, where 
it has been mote difputed. Here he affumes, what is pretty 
much fupported through the whole courfe of the coinpof- 
tion, the character of a Cato. He treats thofe writers, who 
have affirmed in whole or in part, that private vices are pub- 
lic benefits, with equal derifion and contempt, as unworthy 
the namie of philofophers. Though a Frenchman, he gives 
no quarter to any of thole pafiions, which have been mott 
fpecioufly apologized, but fupports with great vigour and 
jtrength of argument the univerfal and unlimited empire of 
reafon. It has been the fingular attribute of this polite na- 
tion, though the fubjects of an abfolute monarchy, to produce 
the beft writers. upon government, and though the flaves of 
every flutuating paffion, to boaft of their Pafcals, their 
Nicoles, their Fenelons, and, in a partial fenfe, we may 
add, their Rouffeaus: men, who have afferted the purity 
and dignity of virtue in all its extent, and declatmed with 
the Schaal energy againit the corruption and frivolity of 
mocern times. 

That public virtue is the only folid foundation of the hap- 
pinefs or profperity of a ftate, is a maxim that we eftecm 
highly valuable, and capable of the moft ‘sta demon- 
iiration. But unfortunately thofe perfons who have under- 
taken to fupport it, have uniformly connected it with an- 
other propofition, that is neither equally certain, nor at al! 
neceflary to the eftablifhment of the former. We mean the 
propofition, that only the carlieft periods of fociety are favour- 
able to virtue, and moral excellence; and that every devia- 
tion from their manners is an approach to vice. This ' 
the propofition, that Mr. Hume has fo well examined, and 
fo ably refuted. ) 

‘The manners of the early periods of fociety are fierce, and 
favage, and lawlefs; and their virtues are not at leaft the 
virtues of humanity. The conclufion of the fecond Punic 
war has ufual!y been ftated as the erifis of the Roman Ss 
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From thence their decline commenced. But it proceeded 
very gradually; and it was only by the importation of all 
the riches of the eaft, that their manners were entirely cor- 
rupted. I[t is fufficiently remarkable however, that in no 
more than fixteen years after the battle of Zama, a difcovery 
was made of the celebrated confpiracy of the Bacchanals. 
In their affemblies every fpecies of indecency, falfe accufa- 
tion and murder were perpetrated, and their numbers a- 
mounted to upwards of feven thoufand of both fexes, and 
fome of them of the firft families in Rome. 

In like manner in our own country, the age of Elizabeth 
has ufually been fixed upon, as the moft favourable fpeci- 
men of the Englith character. But Mr. Hume has pro- 
duced in his hiftory, fome very remarkable inftances, to 
rove that the purity of that reign is ufually eftimated at too 
igharate. ‘The public roads were fo infefted with rob- 
bers, that travelling was in the utmoft degree dangerous. 
The number of their gangs fometimes amounted to more 
than an hundred. A public ambaffador, with a train, if we 
remember right, of feventy perfons, was fet upon in the 
day time, and in the high road from London to Dover, and 
tripped of his baggage. How greatly are much lefs enor- 
mities than either of thefe frequently deplored, in order to 
demonftrate the degeneracy of modern times! 

But the purity of thefe early periods is a dogma by no 
means neceffary to the eftablifhing, that they are the moft 
favourable to public virtue. His adverfaries have confound- 
ed the two propofitions together, and Mr. Hume has fairly 
enough imitated theirexample. But let it be granted that 
we are more mild, more humane, more extenfively civilized. 
It will yet remain true, that in a well conftituted ftate, thofe 
who live in an earlier period are more manly, more under 
the government of reafon and policy, and more capable of 
united exertion. Abbe Mably’s theory will yet remain true, 
that as the factitious wants of the individual increafe, his 
attachment to the public intereft will decay. 

Having in the firft dialogue eftablifhed the fuperiority of 


eafon, he proceeds in the fecond to open that fyftem re- 


betting the order and the dignity of the virtues, in the pur- 
uit of which he imagines that reafon will be the moft fuc- 
celsful. In doing this he lies, in our apprehenfion, under a 
great fundamental error; that of deriving all our paffions 
and building all our virtue upon felf-love. It is a fingular 
phenomenon, and we do not feel ourfelves perfeétly com- 
Petent to affign the caufe of it, that all the French philofo- 
Phers without one exceptién maintain this theory, while it 
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is fcarcely fupported by a fingle name of aily confiderable re. 
{pect among ourtelves. 

But be this as it will, it appears to be founded in a ver 
glaring and unphilofophical confufion of ideas. It is indeed 
the neceflary attribute of every intelligent being to be pleated 
with the gratification of his defires. But that pleafure can 
in no propriety of {peech be confidered as the objeé of ex. 
ertion. hat is the thing defired? Is it fame, knowledge, 
or the welfare of a friend. And why is it that we are pleaf. 
ed with the gratification of thefe defires? Not becaufe we 
are pleafed with being pleafed, but becaufe we had received 
from nature or education a previous determination to defire 
thefe things. ‘hey were not originally indifferent to us, 
If we could have enjoyed the fame degree of pleafure with- 
out the gratification of our defire, this would not have fatis. 
fied us. Our paffions therefore are fo far from being felfith, 
that they are all of them, one excepted, neceffarily and in- 
deftruétibly difinterefted. Their dire&t tendency is to fome- 
thing without us, and the perfonal gratification with which 
they are followed is indireét, fubordinate, and by rebound. 

Having fet out with this fundamental error, our author is 
not more happy in the progrefs of his enquiry. In diftribut- 
ing rank among the virtues, he affigns the firft place to prv- 
dence, or, as he defines it, an enlightened ideality. It 
is indeed unqueftionable, that a well informed underttand: 
ing is the fine gua non of genuine virtue, but fo far from be- 
ing the very firft in the rank of virtues, it is in reality no vir- 
tue at all. Abbe Mably then goes on through the beaten 
routine of juftice, temperance, and fortitude. In contra- 
di€tion to his fyftem, we fhould be difpofed to fupport the 
claim of benevolence, that propenfity to delight in the hap- 
pinefs of others, which inclines us equally to love and be- 
neficence to all beings that are capable of happinefs. What 
Mably has collected againft the placing our duty to God a 
the head of the fcale is clear, and in our opinion, unan- 
fwerable. But we think the fyftem of felf-love not a wit 
lefs exceptionable. 

In this dialogue, as in the former, the author makes a 
application of his theory to the fubject of government. And 
here he is more happy. Whatever becomes of the difputes 
about felf-love and benevolence, it is certain that the legitla- 
tor muft have much refpeé in the formation of his fyitem 
to private interett. One of the moft fingular paffages 1 
this fecond part, is the eulogy of Diogenes. 7 

The fubje& of the third dialogue, is that of the 1! 
the progre/s, and the gover nmi of the paffions in the ine 
dividual, And here it is naturgFto expe& fomething mo* 
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eriginal, and more interefting, than in thofe which have 
gone before. ‘Vhe hiftory of the paffions obvioufly di- 
vides itfelf into thofe of childhood, of youth, and of 
mature age. The tracing their progrefs is one of the 
fublimeft objets of philofophical fpeculation, and the 
teaching their government one of the moft valuable leffons 
of moral icience. 

Upon the topic of education, M. de Mably coincides with 
Rouffeau in two of his principal objeétions to the eftablifh- 
ed method, viz. the governing by precepts, and arbitrary 
difcipline, not by events ; and the keeping youth in total 
ignorance of what they may expe fhortly to difcover in 
themfelves, and mankind, till they are introduced upon 
the ftage of the world. Uvxon other queftions, particularly 
that of inculcating a refpect. for parents and mafters, and 
that of recommending public education, he differs from that 
celebrated writer. But both where he agrees, and where he 
differs, where he runs in the fame career, and where he 
is defirous to break a lance with the philofopher of Geneva, 
the comparifon is equally to his difadvantage. 

For our parts, we {cruple not to profefs a very high ve- 
neration for the talents, the difcoveries, and the fyftem of 
Rouffeau. The theory he has laid down, in his celebrated 
treatife of the Incquality of Mankind, appears to us folid and 
valuable, though he has drawn from it fome unjuft and ri- 
diculous inferences. “Ihe manner in which he has traced 
the progrefs of the human mind in his Emile, is juft and 
philofophical, though his plan of education be not com- 
monly practicable. We fhould therefore have been happy 
to fee the fyftem of the Emile, which is clearly founded in 
truth and nature, foftened and melted down, fo as to be 
fitted to the prefent ftate of fociety. ‘This feems to be the 
proper ufe of his philofophical refearches. We are fenfible 
that Rouffeau would have fcouted the-idea. The virtue 
indeed of Rouffeau was the moft impracticable that ever ex- 
ited. But it matters not who we take along with us, fo 
long as we make any valuable improvements in the theory of 
{cience, or the regulation of fociety. 

Abbe Mably, however, has attempted nothing of this 
kind. So far is he from it, that he has not fo much as 
mentioned the name of Rouffeau. In imitation, however, 
of that writer, he has given a kind of oration, with which 
he would addrefs his pupil, when arrived at the verge of 
manhood. Here he is feeble, and nervelefs, ina very high 
degree. <* I will be very cautious,” fays Rouffeau, ‘* of 
“ going all at once into the apartment of Emile, and ac- 
“ cofting him with a tedious and untkilful difcourfe upon 
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** the fubjeét, refpe&ting which I wifh him to be informed,” 
Now this is the very thing that is done by our author, 
Forgetting the principle of inftruéting by events, and not 
by precepts, which he was eternally incapable of having in- 
vented, he omits all the affecting preparations, and pathetic 
fcenery of Rouffeau, and prefents us with nothing but a dry, 
tedious, chamber addrefs. 

Another point, in which the performance before us ap- 
pears to a difadvantage, 1s, where confidering the tempera- 
ture of youth, and the temptations to which it is expofed, 
it recommends a temporary recourfe to the brothel, as the 
leaft evil that can be chofen. ‘This favours very much of 
philofophicalimbecility, Unable to difentangle the Gordian 
knot, he rafhly refolves to cut it afunder. Unable to in. 
vent a philofophy that fhould be a competent remedy for the 
errors of mankind, he recommends in this, as in other 
places, the permiffion, and even the diffemination of vice, 
as a matter of neceflity. 

This indeed has been the grand queftion in which phi- 
Jofophy has been baffled, and morality fhipwrecked. ‘The 
only writer that has met it in its full force, and entirely 
conguered it, is Rouffeau, “This is much the moft inge- 
nious part of his work. Here, however, as well as clfe- 
where, though perfectly fatisfactory, it is very difficult to 
reduce his theory to practice, 
~ Our author fupports his recommendation by three autlio- 
rities. One is that of Cato, who is related by Horace to 
have applauded a young man that he faw coming out of a 
houfe of ill-fame. ‘To this he adds, the fanétion of Horace 
himfelf, who ftyles this, Dia fententia Catonis. This is the 
firft time, we believe, in which the opinion of Horace up- 
on the fubje&t of women, was ever cited with gravity and 
applaufe by a philofopher. His laft authority is that of 
Cicero, in his oration for Coelius, It would have been 
much more to the purpofe could he have brought his quota- 
tion from any of Cicero’s philofophical works, We know 
in what licence pleaders frequently indulge themfelves ; and 
Cicero has been accufed of ftretching even that licence to an 
unprecedented degree. Mably declaims, with proper {pirit, 
againft the fafhionable crime of adultery, and fpeaks with 
reprobation of what is ufually called, keeping, But is he 
fure that the condu& he recommends has not a natural ten- 
dency to terminate in keeping? If it does not, yct how 
mean and fenfual is its nature ; how much does it degrad: 
the man that ftoops to it? Is it poffible, that the conver- 
fation of the vileft and moft contemptible part ‘of the hum" 
{pecies fhould not fully the native purity of the mind? |: 
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not a conduct, that is ditated merely by corporeal appetite, 
calculated to infpire the meaneft and moft contemptible opi- 
nion of the-female fex, than which nothing, we apprehend, 
can have more extenfive confequences, or more detraé& from 
the fimplicity and beauty of virtue? Undoubtedly all crimes 
are not to be confidered as of equal magnitude. Some faults 
are to be pafied over in filence, and fome corruptions to be 
connived at. But we think that they ought not to be men- 
tioned with applaufe, or even with toleration, in a treatife 
of morality. 

So much for the general plan of the work before us. We 
will proceed to a few citations, which will give the reader 
{ome idea of the manner in which it is executed. ‘The fol- 


Jowing paragraph in defence of the Dia fententia Catonts, a- 


gainit the objections of the ladies, will ferve to fhew that 
the author can write, wpon occafion, with gaiety and grace- 
fulnefs. 

With regard to the exclamations of the fair fex, I 
would fay to them, with all poffible refpec&t, Be fo obliging . 
as to obferve, that we are difcuffing a philofophical queftion, 
and that in mixing with it any degree of acrimony, you will 
caufe it to be fuipefted, that your conduét originates in 
another intereft than that.of truth. Iam yery fenfible, that 
- have no kind of relifh for our young people, and that 

y their affidluities and complanfance they will never be able 
to lead you aftray. Why then fo loudly condemn a princi- 
ple that would rid you at once of thefe coxcombs, who are 
fo troublefome to you, and'who cannot contribute in the 
{malleft degree to -your gratification? he world imagines, 
that it can perceive, that the moft amiable, that is to fay, 
the moft obliging, the handfomeft, and the beft made, are 
thofe in whofe education you chiefly intereft yourfelves. 
And nething more than this is neceflary, to afford {candal 
and calumny a foundation, upon whick-to build their impro- 
bable fictions. Since, however, it is certainly with no view 
but to their advantage, that vou condefcend to allow them 
your familiarity, 1 would ferioufly advife you to dif- 
mifs them; for I do aflure you that they entertain pro- 
jets highly abfurd, and very offenfiye to your purity. Give 
me leave, therefore, to afk you, whether this prefumptuous 
defien of feducing and undermining a virtue like yours, be 
hot more criminal, than a few pleafures taken by itarts and 
by ftealth, after the manner of Cato, and which would tend 
to make them more timid and refpe&tfulin your prefence?”’ 

The following fpecimen will {hew of what the author is 
capable in the ferious flyle. 

** Let us not demand from a voung man, who ought to 
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have vehement paffions, in order to be one day good for any 
thing, a great deal of prudence, a great deal of moderation 
in his pleaiures, and an uninterrupted confinement within 
the ftrict rules of precife juftice. A few eccentricities would 
terrify me lefs than too much circumfpection, provided they 
do not difcover any traces of malignity or envy, of meannels 
or cowardice. He has enemies; this is the zra of battles; 
and it is neceffary that he fhould engage, that he may learn 
to conquer. Have not the greateft generals been fometimes 
beaten without any fatal confequences to their reputation? 
There cannot be a more interefting object, than that of a 
a young man who ftruggles again{ft temptations, and wref- 
tles with his paffions ; and who, having been once over- 
thrown, difplays a’ the tokens of ingenuous fhame, or 
beholds with a bitter fmile, that threatens vengeance, the 
furprife which he has fuffered. Expeé to fee that man 
fhortly rife to a firft rate excellence. ‘The prediction is in. 
fallible ; efpecially, if without feeking to fly from himfelf, 
he indulges to the diftraétions of his age, only that the re- 
turn of that reafon, which it would be dangerous to fatigue 
and wear out, may afford him the more heart-felt pleafure. 
If he early employ a few moments in the peryfal of works, 
more calculated to improve his underftanding, than inflame 
his imagination, doubt not that he will, ere long, dedicate 
to them whole hours. Feeling with pleafure his fupcriority 
to his companions, to him their examples will have little 
contagion. In a fhort time his own paffions will be lefs cap- 
tivating, and Jefs imperious. He will feek the fociety ot 
men iiakiehens and merit, not from a childifh wifh to be 
praifed for going fo, but that he may grow wiler, that thei 
fagacity, and their virtues, may infenfibly take poffedhon o! 
his foul.” | 

M. de Mably generally writes with a confiderable degree 
of coldnefs, and even feverity in his compofition. In one 
inftance, however, he indulges his imagination, and it will 
probably be thought not unfuccefsfully. 

‘* Fortune, we have been told, is blind; I admit it: but 
what is more certain, is, that fhe blinds thofe, whom fhe 
either perfecutes or favours in any confiderable degree. Prof: 
perity and adverfity feem to change the nature, both of our 
underftandings, and our pafhons. Weno longer conten- 
plate objects as they are, our hopes become extravagant and 
wild, or our fears render us ftupid and incapable. Place ths 
fame man in different circumftances, and if I am not mitia- 
ken, you will fee the refult to be different men. ,Suppo‘e that 
Cezfar had been born in the age of Fabricius, and | fhould 
conjecture, by the virtues with which he blended his det- 
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tifm in an age fo very corrupt, that all his talents would 
then have been employed to promote the glory, and fecure 
the liberty of his country. Fabricius, on the contrary, fhall 
] dare to utter fo blafphemous a thought? might potfibly 
have been a Cefar, had he been placed in the fame circum 
ftances with that oppreflor of the republic. 1 do not believe 
he would ; for there are fouls fo privileged, and. there is a 
temper fo perfeét, as to remain virtuous in the midft of the 
moft infamous corruption. I pleafe myfelf with thinking, 
that Fabricius would have been a Cato, and that the horror 
he would have conceived for the vices of his contemporaries 
would have induced him to feek an afylum in the moit rigid 
ftoicifm ; and [ have not brought together thefe two men, 
or rather placed them in circumftances fo different from 
thofe in which they lived, but for the fake of making what 
| mean more obvious and intelligible, 

* Permit'me to obferve by the way, my dear friends, that 
Tam rather fond of making thefe.imaginary changes ; and 
that | conceive myfelf to derive from them, an information 
of great importance to the properly eftimating the manners 
of mankind, and to the building the fcience of morals upon 
certain and unguefionable principles. | fometimes tran{- 
port our moft celebrated men, our Guiles, our Coligny, 
Sully, Richelieu, Mazarin, Conde, Turenne, Luxem- 
bourg, Catinat, iuto the moft glorious periods of Greece 
and Rome. it is not without a high degree of pleafure that 
I perceive, what they would have been in breathing the fame 
air with the i!luftrious ancients. I think I fee. them grow- 
ing greater than ever. I nextconduét to Paris, an Arittides, 
a Themiftocles, Epaminondas, Phocion, Camillus, Fabius, 
Marcellus, the Scipios, Paulus Emilius, and Cwfar. I em-~ 
ploy myfelf in imagining what we fhould have done with 
all thefe great perfonages, and in what manner they would 
mould themfelves te circumftances, and bend to our man- 
ners, that they might not appear too foreign, i am _per- 
fuaded; that they would have loft by the exchange. I fome- 
times enquire, what the men I meet with in the world 
would have been, in circumftances entirely different from 
their own, and I frequently find nothing at afi. In vain, 
a the pleafure of my imagination, I place them fometimes 
high, and fometimes low, it is juft the fame; nature cer- 
tainly intended them only to vegetate. Now and then, on 
the contrary, I think | fee, I think I feel, that the unkind- 
neis of fortune, has ttified, and rendered ufelefs, the benefits 
ofnature. Through the drapery that ‘every man draws a- 

ut him as clofe as he can, I love to fee that which he 
fonceals, Many of my heros vanith in the experiment: 
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but I confole myfelf ; there fpring up others under my 
hands, where I did not fuipeé it.” 

Proceeding with this idea, M. de Mably feleéts for his ex. 
amination, the character of Cromwell, and fuppofes him to 
have been placed in times the moft peaceable and fubmiffive, 
** He would have contented himfelf,” fays our author, 
** with obtaining a feat in parliament, as he contented him- 
“© felf with a fubaltern rank in the army.” [ Be pleated to 
obferve that Cromwell had a feat in parliament, before he 
had any rank in the army.} ‘* Difcovering in his firft fuc. 
‘* ceffes the extent of his hopes, his. genius would have 
“* pointed out to hin his path to advancement. He would have 
“< Jed his countrymen wherever he pleafed, by the profundity 
“© of his politics, and the‘enthufiafm of his eloquence.” [li 
abbe Mably had condefcended to read that hiftery of Hume, 
which he fo much defpifes, he would have found, that 
Cromwell had no eloquence at all.] ‘* Cromwell would 
** not have been bought off, cither by a peniion or a peer- 
** age, becaufe he had neither the ambition of a courtier, 
*“* northe ambition of a tradefman.’? [This is a ftroke 
of fatire at the character of the earl of Chatham, who had 
at leaft as ttle of the ambition of a tradefman as Cromwell 
himfelf. We now fee how Cromwell came by the exthufia/m 
of his eloquence. } 

From the extra&ts we have given, the reader will perceive 
that the work is not ceftitute of neatnefs, and cafe of com- 
pofition. In particular, much dexterity is fhewn in the 
yntrodufticn of any thing that is meaned to be communt- 
cated. “lhe dialogue form docs not, indeed, here fubfift in 
its createft glory. The converfation is not conducted with 
much probability; there is no animation of controverly ; 
and the greater part of each dialogue is little elfe than a_re- 
eular difcourfe, delivered by one of the interlocutors. The 
author is alfo guilty of another impropriety 1m his plan; 
there are three inftru@ors, and but one fcholar, three tutors 
and ene pupil. The perfons of the dialogue, however, ac 
fometimes fkilfully employed. A fpecimen, as happy as any, 
of this merit, is contained in the period with which the 
work commences. ** I fhall not now prefent you, my deat 
‘< Cleanthes,” favs the relator to his correfpondent, ‘* with 
‘© the reflections that Eugenius promifed, and | announced 
‘* to you, upon the nature of the virtues: Arittus has 
‘* thrown cvery thing ont of its intended order.”” In thei 
few words are artfully introduced a fummary plan of t 
whole performance, and an elegant apology for any triten¢! 
that might appear in the firft dialogue. This tritencis, howeve" 


acconipanies us in fome degree through the whole work. Net 
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does the author compenfate for the defe& by any piturefque 
defcription, by any enthufiafm of eloquence, or any fublime 
and energetic language. ‘Tvritenefs is however more excufe- 
able in a treatife of morals, than upon any other fubjed&, 
and, we apprehend, that it has already appeared, from the 
analyfis we have given, and the extracts we have made, that 


the time which fhall be employed in the perufal, will not be 
thrown away, 


QO. 





Art. XV, Foyages autour du Monde, et ver les Deux Poles; par 
Mz de Pagés, Capitaine des Vaffeaux du Roi, &c. 2 tomes. 


Voyages round the World, and towards the Two Poles. By Mr, 
Pages ; a Captain in the King’s Service. 


f Baines voyages are written with a degree of minutenefs 
which will be found fomewhat tedious to readers 
in general, though this circumftance, may, perhaps, ren- 
der them valuable to thofe who have occafion to vifit the 
countries which are here defcribed. They are, however, 
occafionally interfperfed with refle€tions, and anecdotes, 
which make them fometimes very interefting and enter- 
taining. 

The two following inftances of well-authenticated he- 
roifm, will not, we apprehend, be unpleafing to our rea- 
ders. Our author arrived at the Cape of Good Hope the 
very evening when the firft of thefe was performed, and 
though not a witnefs of it, he had fufficient evidence of its 
truth, from public atteftation, and from that juft enthu- 
fafm which he perceived it had lighted up in the breaft of 
every one. A i 

‘* There had been a ftorm of wind,”’ fays he, ‘* fo vio- 
** lent, that three veffels from Holland, which were in the 
‘ harbour of the Cape, were torn from their anchors. One 
“ of them was thrown upon its fide, and dafhed in pieces 
** by the violence of the waves. ‘The greater part of the 
“ crew was {wallowed up by the fea, but a few endeavoured 
* to ftruggle with death, ‘by clinging to the wreck of the 
“'veflel, The wavesian fo high, and the ftorm was fo 
* impetuous, that no boat durft venture out to afford them 
‘any fuccour, : It-happened that a Hollander, who was 
“rather advanced in‘years, and had been a long time an in- 
** habitant of the colony, came on horfeback to the fea fhore, 
“to be a fpectator only of the fhipwreck. Touched with the 
“ fituation of the unhappy fufferers, and confiding in’ the 
‘ courage and itrength of his horfe, he formed the hardy 
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‘* refolution of affording them affiftance. He poured bran. 
** dy upon the nottrils of the animal, and ftanding upon his 
‘** flirrups, ruthed dauntlefs into the waves. His deter- 
‘* mined refolution, and the ftrength of his horfe, carfied 
** him to the wreck of the veifel. He took two men from 
** ot, and making one of them hold by one of his boots, 
** and the other by the other, he brought them fafe to land, 
‘¢ He repeated the fame dangerous expedition feven times, 
*¢ and faved the lives of fourteen men; but on his return 
** from vifiting the wreck the eighth time, his horfe was 
** overturned by the violence of the waves, and he and his 
** companions were feennomore. The horfe alone return. 
*¢ ed fafe to land.” 3 

The other inftance of fortitude, though inferior to that 
which has been mentioned, js well worthy of being record- 
ed. ** A Creole, who lived at a great diftance from the 
* city, had, from a neglected wound, a mortification in his 
** hand. He found that an amputation of his arm was his 
*¢ only refource ; he was fatisfied, at the fame time, that he 
** was too far removed from any aid he might receive from 
** chirurgical affiftance; and he determined, therefore, to 
«¢ perform the operation himfelf. He prepared herbs, and 
«* other materials proper to be ufed after the amputation, and 
«* with one blow of an ax fevered his arm from his body. 
«¢ He took no other precaution than that of procuring a 
«© negioc to hold hisarm. He afterwards applied the reme- 
¢¢ dies hie had prepared, and received a perfeét cure. I have,” 
continues our author, ‘* feen him myfelf at Simon’s Bay, 
«© in perfe& health.” 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 
[For MA Y, 1784.] 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Art. 16, The Independent, A Novel. 12mo. 2s. 6d. Ca- 
dell, London. Eliot, Edinburgh. 

HIS navel is fuperior to the common run of produétions which 

o by that name, The character of the Jadependent is well 
marked, but not fufficiently difplayed in a performance of which he 
is the Hero. Lord Fanfare, a Lord of the Box Ton, is defcribed 
with much {pint and ridicule, and Adam Hobby is a comic portratt 
not unworthy of the hand of Smollet. There is a regular plot i 
this novel continually advancing, which pleafes us the more as 
3s concealed till the ft. The incidents, however, are too much 
huddled together. The mind wanders from fcene to fcene ; a com 


fufed feries of fenfations is produced, and no permanent mpreflion is 
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made upon the reader. The author poffeffes a confiderable portion 

of humour, and writes Englith with purity and perfpicuty. There 

is a fermon introduced into this performance after the Shandean 
manner, but without the levity of Sterne. It contains many good 
ideas, but they are not fufficiently dwelt upon and illuftrated. 

We would advife the author of the Judependent, if he meditates 
any future attempt of a fimilar nature, to trult lefs (but not to neg- 
lect them altogether) to incident and fituation; more to defcription, 
characteriftical or moral painting and fentiment. ‘The former pleafes 
only at a firft reading; the latter have a permanent power over the 
jmagination and the heart. 

The author of this novel is Mr. M‘Donald, an Epifcopal Clergy- 
man in the city of Glafgow, who publifhed fome time ago Felina, 
a Poetical fragment of fome merit. 

Art. 17. Dangerous Connedtions ; or, Letters collected ina 
Society, and Publifhed for the Inftruction of other Societies. By 
M. C**** De L***, 4 vols. 10s. fewed. Hgokham. 

If the minute expofition of infamy contributed to the purpofes of 
moral improvement, this novel might rank high in the chinstion of 
moralifts. But we are afraid that where vice is drett in all its allure- 
ments, men will be more win by the exantple than terrified by the 
punifhment. It has been long an opinion with the writers of no- 
vels, that all they have to do in rendering vice odious, is to defcribe 
it with accuracy, paint its progrefs in glowing colours, and punifh 
it at laft with ruin. That this method is calculated to promote 
vice, we have not the fhadow of a doubt, becaufe the paffions are 
inflamed and the mind corrupted by the glowing colours of an amo- 
rous painting, while the punifhment is not felt and makes no iim- 
preffion. 

In point of ftile, conduét and artifice of tale, this novel is fuperior 
toall its contemporaries, but whether thefe qualities are a fufficient 
compenfation for the mifchief it may do by fertilizing the genius of 
the feducer and animating his defigns, we leave to others to deter- 


mine. Weconfefs we have been highly entertained by it, and to 


thofe who prize entertainment above inftrudction, this book will prove 

avery pleafing addition to their libraries. As the ftory is neceffa- 

rily connected and intricate, it does not admit of an extraét. 

Art 18. Ze Generous Ruftic. A Novel. Elliot. Edin- 
burgh. 

The mott infipid of all ixfipid love-tales that ever an infpid author 
wrote for in/pid readers. . 
Art. 19. Zhe Annals of Gallantry. Vol. I. Memoirs of 

Perdita. 2s. 6d. Lite 

Whether thefe Annals, and Memoirs, are founded in truth, or 
hot, we mutt leave to the author of them to determine ; but we can- 
not help thinking, that if the Memoirs were burnt by the hands 
of the hangman, and the collector of them pilloried, juftice 
both critical and moral would be fulfilled. The prevailing feature 
in this work, is uninterrupted infipidity, and an intention to cor- 
tupt the minds of young readers, without even the pleafing elo- 
quence of feduction. 
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Art. 20. Some Account of the unfortunate Convids, particu. 
cularly Fohn Afb, who fuffered at Newgate, March 4, 1784. By 
a Ciereyman. 6d. J. F. and C. Rivington. 

Fins little pamphlet will give pleafure to every benevolent heart, 
which will rejoice in reading the promifing fituation of men about 
to exchange time toreternity. ‘lo fuch we recommend this account 
moit earneitiy. 

Art. 21. 4 new Grammar of the French Language; with 
Exercifes upon the Rules of Syntax, Dialogues, Vocabulary, 
Idioms, &c. By Francis Soules. 12mo. 3s. boards. Dilly, 
This thick volume, in twelves, feems well calculated to anfwer 

all the purpofes of a grammar, exercifes, and vocabulary of the 

French language, and as fuch, we recommend it to any of our 

readers who wilh to acquire this fafhionable language. 

Art. 22. Drill Hufbandry perfeéied. With other interefting 
Circumftances in Agriculture, refpecting the moft effectual me- 
thods of producing the greatett Crops of Corn, which any given 
lands are capable of producing ; with an elegant Copper-plate of 
a new-invented Patent Machine, for drilling Land, and fowing 
or planting therein, in any given Quantity, and at any given 
Depth, and Diftance, all forts of Grain, Pulfe, and Seeds, with 
or without ground or pulverized Manure, viz. Soot, Salt, Athes, 
&c. mixed therewith, and harrowing the fame with a new invent- 
ed Hand-Hoe. By the Rev. JamesCooke, M.A. S.A. 12mo, 
rs. Murray. 

The newly-invented machine, deferibed in this Treatife, of which 
there is here an engraving, difplays a confiderable fhare of mecha- 
nical genius. in the author, and may certainly, we fhould imagine, 
be ufed with advantage in agriculture. The inventor gives very 
plain and full directions for the ufe of his machines, and has pre- 
fented the hufbandman with feveral obfervations, both theoretical 
and practical. 

Art. 23. Genuine Memoirs of Afiaticus, in a Series of Letters 
to a Friend, during five years Refidence in ditterent Parts of In- 
dia, three of which were fpent in the Service of the Nabob otf 
Arcot. Interfperfed with Anecdotes of feveral well-known Cha- 
racters, and containing an impartial Account of the Confinement 
and Death of Lerd Pigot, and of the Share the Nabob of Arcot 
had in that Memorable Tranfaction. By Philip Dormer Stan- 
hope, Efq. late of the Firft Regiment of Dragoon Guards. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. fewed. Kearfley. 

Whether there is, or ever was, fuch a perfon as Philip Dormer 
Stanhope, Ef. late of the firft regiment of Dragoons, who was o 
blized, on account of debt, to flee from the Univerfity, who had aa 
intrigue with a Mifs Charlotte Rivers, and went through fo many 
{cenes as are here defcribed, in a fpace of time almoff incredibly 
fhort, we leave eur readers to inquire, or to judge. All that we 
fail fay, is, that feveral interefting matters relative to the Eaft In- 
dies, are to be found in the performance before us, mixed with all 


the charms of a romance. 1 
rt, 
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Art. 24. Yorick’s Fe/ts, or Wit’s Common-place Book, ar- 


ranged on a New Plan. Being a Choice Collection of Humour- 

ous Jeits, Happy Bon-Mots, Strange Adventures, Whimfical 

Sayings, Dithcult Riddles, Perplexing ASnigmas, Smart Repar- 

tees, Ridiculous Blunders, Droll Tales, Pleafant Stories, Keen 

Epigrams, Puzzling Rebufles, Original Crofs-Readings, &c. &e. 

Selected from the Works and Anecdotes of Voltaire, Foote, Lord 

Chetterfield, Dr. Johnfon, Mat. Prior, Dean Swift, Sterne, 

Quin, Thornton, Garrick, Colman, Chafe Price, G. A. Stevens, 

Beau Nath, Ned Shuter, Geo. Selwyn, Col. Boden, &c. &c. 

And other celebrated Wits of the laft and prefent Age. To 

which is added, a choice SeleCtion of ‘Toafts and Sentiments. 

i2mo. 18. Bladon. 1783. 

As good perhaps as any other jeft book, but not one whit better. 
Art. 25. Letters to Honoria and Mariaane on Various Subjeds. 

In three Volumes. 12mo. 7s. 6d. fewed. Dodfley. 

The complexion of thefe volumes is various. Sume of the letters 
are very trifling, fome ftolen, and but a few crizinal or entertaining. 
However, they are all of that kind which will tend to improve the 
minds of the young, and may be tfead with more advantage than 
novels can beitow. . 

The fentiments of them are all juft, the diction in general pure, 
and their variety and delicacy fecm to fay they are the production 
of a female pen. 


“EY TR TT ¥- 


Art. 26, Direétions for the Student in Theology. t2mo. 6d. 
Law. 1754. 

The directions are very proper; but not fufficiently comprehen- 
five. - In this fceptical age, the author of a fyftem of theological 
ftady fhould have flhewn the great importance of philofophy toa 
Theologian, and directed him to fuch a courfe of reading as might 
bett inftruct him in the nature of the evidence of the different fpecies 
of truth or knowledge. 

Art. 27. Forms for Public Devotion; as-ufed at Lancafter 
Chapel, and adopted (as all Public Services fhould be) to the 
Ufe of Rational Chriftians of any Denomination. By John Bax- 
ter Pike. Small 8vo. 2s..6d. Goldney. 1784. 

After a very proper and pious dedicature to the King, in which 
there is nothing either adulatory or unjutt, Mr. Baxter Pike gives 
in a preface, an account of this publication ; and there is nothing 
in this account but what appears to us to be very reafonable. There 
are certain particulars in our litany, though admirable on thewhole, 
that might be improved.—Yet in order to preferve the unity of the 
church we ought to avoid feceffion and innovation. If we cannot 
approve of every thing in the fervice of the church; let us go 
along with our brethren in what we can. The forms propofed by 
Mr. Baxter Pike, are well adapted to the different fenfations of 
Chriftians, and in general to public focial worflhip. 

Art. 28. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of the late Rev. 

Thomas Baker, B. D. of St. Fohn’s College in Cambridge; from 
| the 
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the Papers of Dr..Zacary Grey, with a Catalogue of his MSS, 

Collections. By Robert Matters, B. D. and S. A. 8vo. 43, 

Boards. White, London. Merril, Cambridge. 

Mr. Baker never filled any public ftation in life, and is but little 
known as an author. What chiefly entitles him to praife as q 
writer, is the book which he publithed, ftiled, Reflections upon 
Learning, wherein is fhewn the infufhiciency thereof, in its feveral 
particulars, in order to evince the ufefulneis and neceffity of Reve. 
lation. In this book he has fhewn himiclf well acquainted with all 
parts cf learning: Mr. Botiwell in his Method of Study, ranks it 
among the Englith Claflicks for the purity of its itile, and we re. 
commend it to the perufal of young ftudents, as an incomparable per. 
formance, and well fitted for an introductory treatife to the fciences, 
“© A Piece,” fays he, ** of fo excellent a Nature, that will deferve 
** a repeated Perufal, and that too with more than ordinary Exaé- 
“ nefs. Thatmatlerly Dictjon, that Purity and Simplicity of Ex. 
* preflion, that runs through the whole, will turnifh out a beauriful 
*¢ Pattern tor Style ; and that Variety of Matter it contains, will af- 
* ford fome ufeful Hints even to the wife and learned. 

*¢ Thote fine Obfervations which the Author has made on the 
*€ feveral Branches of Knowledge, that came under his Notice, 
** will give the Reader a general Notion of the mott valuable Parts 
* of Learning, and prepare him for a judicious Perufal of thote 
*¢ Books that treatof them. By'the help of this ufeful Treatife, he 
*€ will be able to obferve the Defeéts ot the feveral Sciences he in- 
‘¢ tends to ftudy, and mark the Faults to be avoided by Beginners. 
*¢ He will here fee human Learning taken down from its exalted 
“© Heights, its Difficulties pointed out, and its Vanity and Infuttci- 
** ency expoied, in a beautiful Manner: and in an Age, wherein 
‘© Learning is admired almoit to the Lofs of Religion, what ca 
* bea more proper Introduction to the young Gentleman’s Study, 
‘© what a more fuitable Expedient to guard his Morals from the In 
* fection of a degenerate World, than a Treatife of this Kind °” 

It appears that Mr. Baker was candid, polite, and learned ; that 
he was accuftomed, in every book he read, to make obfervations, 
and to give an account of the Author ; that he was a great antiqua: 
rian and collector of manufcripts; that he lived much efteemed and 
‘beloved, and died lamented by all who had the pleafure of his ac- 
quaintance.—He was undoubtedly a very amiable and refpectable 
charaGer. Yet there is but little, if any thing at all, in theie 
Memoirs, that can be generally interefting. They are for the moi 
part trifling, and ferve to difplay, in a ftrong manner, that rage for 
anecdote, and every minute circumitance of paf times, which » 
dignified by the name of a tafte for antiquities, and which difgract: 
the prefea: tines. 

Art. 29. Sermons on various Subjeé?s. By the Reverend Mr. 
Edward Ai:thur, Minitter at Baremore, Etal, and lait at Swalwel., 
near Newcaftle. 4s. Law. 1783. 

The editor of thefe fermons informs the candid reader, that they 
are publitied at the defire of the author’s friends, for the benefit o 
his two daughters, who live at Etal, in Northumberland. 

Mr. Arthur is not, indeed, as his editor acknowledges, 2 fine 

write! 
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writer ;, neverthelefs, his fermons are replete with good, found, or- 
thodox divinity, both practical, and fcholaitic. And, as they are 
publifhed for the benefit of his daughters, ney will be purchaled, 
we hope, as well by thofe who lay fome ftrels on good works, as 
by thote whofe fole reliance ts on faith, | 
Art. 30. Faith and /Yorks. & Sermon, preached at St. 
Luke’s, Chelfea, February 29, 1784. By Richard Sandilands. 
Ball. Coll. Oxon. Chaplain to the Right Honourable the Vif- 
countefs Dowager Hereford. Publithed at the Defire of the 
 Parifhioners. 8vo. 1s. Cadell, 
The preacher endeavours to reconcile the feemingly .oppofite o- 
pinions of St. Paul and St. James, concerning the. doctrines. of 


faith and works. Hence he is led to explain the meaning of thefe 


famous terms in theology. He gives proofs of great picty, and a 
firict attention to the facred feripture. He concludes with ‘* oé- 
“ ferving,” (and this isa very happy word, fur he had. not proved it) 
“ that St. Paul never oppofed the doctrine of St. James, nor St. 
* James the doctrine of | t. Paul,” 

Though the doctrines in queftion have not been reconciled by 
this weak, well-meaning preacher, they are not irreconcileable ; 
and they have, in fact, been reconciled by different divines, parti- 
cularly Dr. Heylyn. 


POETRY. 


Art. 38. Werter to Charlotte, a Poem. 4to. Murray. 
The ftory ‘of the unhappy Werter is univerfally known. ‘The 
author of this poem appears to have had Pope’s Eloifa to Abelard in 
his eye, nor, though he falls fhort of that author, has he been un- 
fuccefsful. The following lines, which are not the beft in the 
so will, we flutter ourfelves, be no unpleafing fpecimen of his 
abilities. 
* And thou, O Albert! this adicu receive !. 
With pity hear me, and my wrongs forgive! 
’Twas haplefs Werter who difturbed thy reft, 
And ruffled with fierce pangs, thy peaceful breaft ; 
He fow’d the bitter feeds of jealous ftrife, 
*Twixt thee, O Albert! and thy lovely wife ; 
For this a juft atonement fhall be made, 
And death already fpreads his mournful fhade. 
Yet Albert, hear! my dying accents hear ! 
Comfort that angel, and relieve her care: 
Soothe thofe foft forrows that for me fhall flow; 
And let thy mildnefs mitigate her woe 
And when fhe drops the tender tear for me, 
(Patt friendthip fhall exa& a tear from thee :) 
Join in the fympathy, her thoughts compofe t 
Sigh back her fies, and mingle in her woes. 
Thefe wifh’d-for hopes fhall fortify my heart, 
Compofe death’s terror, and allay the {mart : 
So fhale thou hope the gifts of Heav’n to Share, 
And fhine exalted in a glorious /phere. 
Exc. Rey. Vol, Ill. May 1784. Bb 
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Share and fphere are bad rhymes, but the general conftrucion 
of the poem is commendable, and the pathetic parts are affecting, 
There are many fymptoms of a genius that promifes better thing, 
and merits encouragement. 

Art. 32. Hero and Leander. A Poem. Tranflated from 
the Greek of Mufus. 4to. Foulis, Glafgow. 1783, 

This tranflation is liberal, correét, and poetical, the author his 
in many parts caught the fpirit of the original, and transfufed it into 
his lines, which will be read by all with pleafure, and even by rigid 
critics without difdain. There is fomething in the poem that in- 
clines us to fufpeét, that its author is the fame with that of HW%r- 
ter to Charlotte. 

Art. 33. The Modern Atalantis ; or, the Devilin an Air Bal- 
loon. Containing the Characters and Secret Memoirs of the mot 
confpicuous Perfons of high Quality of both Sexes, in the iflaud 
of Libertufia, in the Wetiern Qcean. ‘Trantlated from the Li- 
bertufian Language. 2s. 6d. Kearfly. 

This is one of thofe pgmphlets, which, without any real merit 
to fave it from oblivion, will run through more editions in ahe year, 
than a good book willin fix. It is calculated to gratify that pathon 
for fcandalous anecdote, which dittinguifhes the taite of fine gen- 
tlemen and ladies ;—while we allow fomething'to the fluency of the 
author’s pen, we cannot but think it thameful that no better ufes 
could be found, to which'he might apply it. 

Art. 34. The Double Di/guife, a Comic Opera in two Ads: 
as performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-lane. The Songs 
fet to Mufic by Mr. Hook. 1s. Bell. ) 

The dialogue of an opera of two acts, being meant merely as a 
yehicle to mufic, cannot well be an object of criticifm: if it were, 
this little opera would efcape with as much lenity as moft of the 
kind. The mufic, we underftand, is good, and there is an attempt at 
character in Rofe, an Irifh waging woman, which is by no means 
unfuecefsful. The Baronet is a vulgar dog, and {wears too much, 
but we believe there are fuch baronets on our lift. The engraving 
of Mifs Phillips, which is given in this opera, is tolcrable, but 
the likenefs would difgrace a purblind painter. 

A rt. 35. Te Progre/s of Politics ; or, a Key to Prior’s Alia, 
Firft Canto. 1s. Cadell. 

The ambition of our minor poets feems to be confined to what 
they call good lines. Thofe attained, they care little for good-fenfe, 
or good conftruétion, When we fay there are a few tolerable lines 
in this poem, we fay all that we can fay in its favour, for what a 
mufement can a lover of poetry find from the party politics of the 
day. The bufinefs of poetry is to fleq/e. It was reterved for the 
poets of our time to bring poetry into the fervice of politics, and 
make mock whigs of the nine mufes. | 
Art. 36. The Temple of Wit, and the Temple of Folly, a Vi- 

fion. 1s. Becket. 

The Temple of Folly is obvious in this poem, but we hare not 
been able to difcover that of Wit, unlefs the author would meso 
the following lines as witty: . 

¢ But 
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‘ But lo! the man in whom at once we find, 
The foundeit feafe and livelieit wir combin’d 
North! whom all parties fhall alike commend, 
The foyeretgn’s champion, and the people’s friend ! 
Who can like him fuch Roman virtue fhow 
To ferve his country, wealth, and place forego, 

And honour talents, even in a foe ?? 

Art. 37. Ode addreffed to the Right Hon. William. Pitt. By 
J. N. Puddicombe, M.A. The Second Edition. 1s. Robfon. 
‘This Ode is above mediocrity, and breathes the warmeft fenti- 

ments of efteem and admiration of our young Atlas. ‘The fecond 

edition of this poem is more correét and improved than the firft. 

Art. 38. 4 familiar Poetical Epifile to Thomas Lamb, Efq. 
Mayor ef Kye, in Suffix; fuppoled to be Written about Three 
Years ago, and o¢cafioned by a Wager concerning the prefent 
John Ear! of Sandwich, in which are interfperfed feveral Re- 
marks, ‘bgth Moral and Political, on the Manners and Charac- 
ters of the prefent Age ; together with a Noyel Species. of Criti- 

_ cfm ou Mufic, and many of its .Profeffors, By Major Henry 
Walter... 2s. 6d... Shepperfon and Reynolds. 

If the reader can accept.of the aythog’s whimfical excufe for trou- 
bling the public with a quarto hudibraftic, of more than feventeen 
cate! lines, he will find fame entertainment in the perufal of this 
Familiar Epittle. The author difplays both humour and tafte, an 
a great degree of philanthropy, is criticifms are always mil 
end jyft—thofe on the prefent mufical cognal ets we think the beit, 
god therefore fubmit an extraétto the reader, 9° is 

; Jt were unhandfome, and unmanly, 
Not to acknowledge here, that Stanley — 
Though blind, a certain Method knows, 
To lead our Souls to fweet Repofe; © 
d, vers’d in Harmony’s rich Lore, 
‘Lempts us, thofe Regions to explore ; 
Where, on his faffinating Touch, ~ 
(His Skill and Faculties, are fuch !) 
Alm perfiaiteg we remain, | ; 
aan ot andel is yeturn’d again! 

* By Accident, perhaps, 1 ftumble 

Upon poor Maximilian Humble ; 

But let us pot one Couplet grudge 

To Hande?s Imitator, Mydge ; 

Whom could he equal, then indeed, 

When it, he would not exceed ? : 

* Hard on my Sides may Mufick’s Lah lay, 

If I forget the honeft 4fbiley, . 

And offer not one hearty Boon 

To his well fill’d, and clear Baffoon : 

From which to draw Notes foft and fine 

Was firft the Gift of Scamardine ; 

But he was as One juft begun, 

Put in the Scale with Parkinfon, 
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Great is his Fame, but {till G-d damn m’ it’s 
Hard, to find eut a Rhyme for Sramitz ; 
Though few can more our Grief afluage, 
Or fet our Patfions in a Rage. 
Where, fhould you think me wrong, I'll tell you 
Who’d ftand by me; and that was Kelly ; 
Who, from thay Mafter caught the Flame, 
And almoft equals him in Fame. 

* Beyond due Size my Page would fwvell, 
If 1 thould here attempt to tell 
Of all, who in fome Way excell. 
Some feel great Pleafure from the Lute ; 
Others, from Florio on the Flute : 
I own, me nunquam magis placet 
Flauto—than when the Leaf fays—Tacet.’ 

Perhaps there is not a better fhift for a rhime in all Butler, than 
in the lines, 

“* Great is his fame, but ftill G-d damn m’ it’s 
‘6 Hard, to find out a rhime for Stamitz.”’ 

The reader is to underftand, that this poem is a Jotch potch, with- 
out order, or method, but is not defeétive in wit, or good fen{>. 
Art. 39. The Sick Queen and Phyficians, a Poetical Tale, in 

Five Cantos. 2s. 6d. Stockdale. 

Another hudibraftic, on the whole above mediocrity, and in 
many parts entertaining.—The author relates the flate of Britain, 
from the accetlion of his prefent Majefty to the difmiffion of the co- 
alition miniitry, and to whom he feems to be an enemy. There if 
method, fome humour, and:much good fenfe, but as the author is 4 
partifan, he mutt expeét that his principles will deftroy his poctry 
in the eyes of politicians. 

Art. 40. An Epitaph on the late Illuftrious Earl of Chatham. 
Svo. 1s. Davies. . 

This is the longeft epitaph, perhaps, that ever was written. It 
jis indeed, a faithful enumeration of the political virtues of Lord 
Chatham, as they were difplayed in the progrefs of his public lite. 
But it wants the energetic brevity, and thé peculiar felicity of cx- 

reffion, which belong to epitaph. _** Dependent Cormorants—— 

** Gallic bondage——rIberian Court.” Thefe are a fpecimen of 

the phrafes by which our author endeavours to convert a very juil 

character, into an epitaph. 

The writer of this heterogeneous compofition, dedicates it to the 
Right Hon. William Pitt, Efq; and exhorts him to follow the ex- 
ample of his illu ftrious father. 

Art. 41. The, Love og our Country, a Poem; together with a 
Poetical Paraphrafe on the Thirteenth Chapter of St. Pav!’s 
Firft Epiftle to the Corinthians, By the Rev. Henry Charles 
Chriftian Newman, A, B. of Trinity College, Cambridge, ar¢ 
Vicar of Stotford, in the County of Bedford. 2s. 6d. Faulder. 
1783. 

This poem contains fome good lines, and fuch principles as the 
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“« For ne’er, though greatly fallen the mighty ftate, 
** Shall total ruin on her empire wait, 
** While Portland, Cavendifh, and Burke unite 
ol. *¢ With Fox, his country’s idol and delight, 
*¢ With Townthend, and with Conway, friend to peace, 
| Blett race! who caus’d Britannia’s tears to ceale,” 
. The reader may perhaps think Mr. Newman flatters; but thefe 
ines are blunt honeity, when compared to the dedication to thé 
Duchefs of Devénfhire, wherein he tells the Duchefs, that in mos 
rals, manners, and confummate beauty, her grace is inferior only 
to Fefus Chrifi.—All this too from a Clergyman! 
Art. 42. An Epilogue on the late Peace, addrefied to the Rt. 
Hon. the Earl of N - «ts. Baldwin. 1783. 
We may fay of this Epilogue, as of the peace—they will be beit 
pleafed with it, who made it, 


6é 





POLITICAL. 


Ast. 43. The Deformities of Fox and Burke, faithfully fele4r 
ed frum their Speeches. Together with Authentic Copies of the 
Addrefies prefented to the King’s moft excellent Majetty, on the 
Rejection of the Eaft India Bill, introduced by Mr. Fox, and 
the Difmiffion of the late Adininiftration from his Majetty’s 
Councils. 8vo. 2s. Stockdale. 

The Beauties of Fox, North, and Burke, being a faithful felec- 

tion of their fpeeches, in the Houfe of Commons, from the year 
1774 to the prefent time, having had a very rapid and general ctr- 
culation: ‘* In confideration thereof, and at the defire of feveral 
high and refpectable charafers, the publifher has been induced to 
afer fome extracts of the fpeeches of Fox and Burke, from the year 
1770 to the year 1774, and to publifh the fame under the titles of 
The Deformities of Fox and Burke, as a companion to bind up with 
the Beauties of Fox, North, and Burke. 
A variety of plain facts, delivered in a plain and unadorned 
manner, renders this fingular publication, the moft fevere fatire on 
the coalition that we have met with. It requires not any labour of 
the mind to apprehend the full force of this fatire. Contradic- 
tory declarations, and contradi€tory aétions, ftrike, as‘ by a fenfa- 
tion, the itrongeft conviction, that private, not the public intereft, is 
the great object of our moft celebrated @rators. 

To this publication, including both the Beauties and the Defor- 
aa of our great Orators, is fubjoined a copious index to the 
Whole, 

Art. 44. Remarks on a Pamphlet, entitled, Thoughts on the 
Naval Strength of the Britifh Empire. Part Second. By F. Sin- 
clair, Ffy. M. P. So far as that Tra&t contains Stridures on the 
Marine Bill. A\fo, Obdfervations on a Plan for forming and 
keeping up a Body of Twenty-five Thoufand men, from the Ma- 
tines, to be called Royal Navy Men. And a Copy of a Letter 
to the Committce of Trade in Newcaftle upon Tyne. Dedicated 
to Sit Herbert Mackworth. 8vo. 15, W. Nicol. ‘ 
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Thefe Remarks appear to us to deferve the attention of all who 
have taken, or may take an active part, either in promoting or re- 
jeéting the marine bill. 

Art. 45. Zen Minutes Advice to the Freeholders of Yorkfhire on 
their Meeting of the Twenty.fifth of March, By a Freeholder, 
8vo. 6d, Egerton. 

This Yorkthire-man affumes the character of a wag. He makes 
an ironical defence of Mr. Fox: but, in reality, only expofes his 
own dullnefs. 

Art. 46. The Nature and Extent of Civil and Religious Liberty, 
A Sermon preached before the Univerfity of Cambridge. No- 
vember sth, 1783. By Peter Peckard, A.M. Matter.ot Mazda- 
len College, gto. 15. 6d. Cadell. 

In this moderate, fenfible, and well-timed difeourfe, the Mafer 
of Magdalen College ftates, with great juftnefs, the nature 
and extent of civil and religious liberty; and fhews, that our 
anceftors, though frequently deprived of this blefling, yet never 
‘loft fight of it; but always, as circumftances permitted, aflerted 
their nights, and controuled the madnefs and abfurdity of defporifin, 
—lIn that middle region, according to this writer, which in moral, 
is the place of Virtue, which in the natural world is the climate of 
happinefs ; in that middle region in civil polity, between anarchy 
and defpotifm, is erected the throve of liberty. Mr. Peckard is a 

fivenuous advocate for political reformation. ‘* If the fundamental 

principles in =f {tate {hould be obfcured by adventitious impurities, 
it is the duty of good men to endeavour toremove every fuperinduced 
corruption ; which, at all times might be effected without any preju- 
dice to the principles themfelves.—Nothing can evince this impor- 
tant truth more decidely, than a careful attention to the alterati- 
ons that have been made in the legal inftitutiens of this country, 
till they arrived at that happy period which is the fubject of tlic 
refent folemnity.” 

What this writer fays concerning the antiquity, and what we 
fall call the uniyerfality of liberty in England, deferves attentior. 

‘ The barbarous nations who by predatory incurfions fettled 
themfelves in this country, formed, we deny not, a fort of Conti- 
tution which held the people in Slavery, to a number of fimali, but 
cruel tyrants. A people uncivilized as they were, had not avy 
proper notions of fubordination: their turn of mind was warlik:, 
and their fentiments ferocieus: their Liberty might border too 
nearly upon Licentioufnefs, and one fpecies of violence might call 
for another to reftrain it. But as. Science, and the Arts gaincd 
ground, as Commerce opened a communication with civilized n* 
tiens, and fottcned their manners, they became fenfible of the Rights 
of hum@&, nature, claiming gradually, and at length aflerting e* 
fectually, theit Liberty.’ 

The Author has proved and illuftrated many of his pofitions, by 
very learned hiftorical notes. | | 
Art. 47. The Cafe of the Eaft India Company, as flated and 

yroved at the Bar of the Houle of Lords, on the rth and 160! 

Sens of December, 1783; upon the hearing of two Petiriors « 
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gainft a Bill, entituled, “ An Act for eftablithing certain Regu- 

latiofs for the better Management of the Territories, Reveuues, 

and Commerce of this Kingdom in the Eaft Indies.” Containing 
the Arguments of Mr. Rous, and Mr, Dallas, for the Company ; 

Mr. Hardinge, and Mr. Plumer, for the Directors; as taken in 

Short-hand by Mr. Gurney. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Gurney. 

‘The fpeeches of the counfel in this caufe deferve to be recorded. 
Mr. Gurney has performed this with his ufual accuracy. The 
{peech of Mr. Hardinge, in particular, abounds with lively ftrokes, 
which give an agreeable feafoning to many folid arguments. 

Art. 48. Zhe Speech of A4r. Hardinge, as Counfel for the 
Directors of the Eaft India Company, at the Bar of the Houfe 
of Lords, on Tuefday the 16th ot December, 1783. 8vo. 
‘18. 6d. Stockdale. 

This is as animated and convincing a fpeech as was ever delivered 
at the bar of either the Lords, or the Commons. Mr. Hardinge’s 
imagination is, perhaps, too ardent. Too much brilliancy of thought, 
too many fallies of the imagination, are not, perhaps, confiftent with 
the grave tone of public fpeaking. Like too many ornaments, which 
diminith the dignity, by diminifhing the fimplicity of drefs. We 
do not fay, that Mr. Hardinge’s fancy, like an unruly horfe, ever 
runs away with his rider; we only dabmnix it to his confideration, 
Whether it does not lead him into too frequent, though fhort ex- 
curfions. Time, it is to be hoped, will retrench in the author this 
redundancy, | 
Art. 49. Obfervations on the Principles and Tendency of the 

Eaft-India Bills propofed ty she Right Honourable Charles James 

Fox, and the Right Honouradle William Pitt, with fhort Sketches 

of their Political Characters; 8vo. 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 

The author advances feveral weighty objections to Mr. 
Fox’s Eaft-India bill, and arraigns the Hou‘e of Commons for 
rejecting Mr. Pitt’s bill, ** for the better government of In- 
“dia; although‘it was unitained by the violation of charters, 
“ and feizure of property, unclogged by glaring innovations of 
“ the conititution, and a rapacious affumption of unbounded pa- 
“tronage.” It is very true that-Mr. Pitt’s-bill was free from thefe 
defects: yet it certainly was deftitute of that promptitude and vi- 
gour which are necetiary for maintaining the connection betwee 
india and Great Britain. ——=When we reflect on this evident truth, 
and that our author fcruples not to affirm, in a very high eulogium 
on Mr. Pitt, that he is a young man of abilities, at /ea# equal in 
extentto thofe of Mr. et, we cannot, though we approve his 
caulé, pronounce him an impartial writer. 
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For te ENGLISH REVIEW. 


NATIONAL A FP F Ot BR. Be 
[For MAY, 1784.] 
NEW PARLIAMENT. 


F the political occurrences of this month, which are neither 
few, nor unimportant, that which firft attracts the attention 
of an Englifhman, .is the. meeting of the new Parliament. ‘The 
vatt majorities, which, on every queition, appear on the fide of the 
minifter, abundantly prove how much he pofleffes the confidence of 
the people; a circumftance, however, which, initead of tran{port- 
ing the refle@ing mind of Mr. Pitt with a giddy exultation, will no 
doubt infpire a “deep, and anxious, and uneafy folicitude, to fulfill 
the high expectations of his countrymen. In the midft of tumult 
and inteftine difcord, even the moit virtuous and wifeit legiflators 
labour and are at a lofs. They are too frequently under the necef- 
fity of abandoning what is prudent for what is practicable. While 
the veflel of ftate rolls on the ftormy waves of civil difcord, the pi- 
lot feeks not the defired, but the neareit haven. It was thus that 
Soton confefled he had not Fiven to the Athenians the ef law, 
but the beit they were capable of bearing. But the prefent temper 
of the Englith nation is as aufpicious to !egiflation, as is confiftent 
with that boldnefs of invention, and freedom of deliberation, which 
characterize a free government. Supported by the favour of the 
crown, and the prepoficilions of the people, the miniiter has much 
to anfwer for. His wifdom is put.to a fevere trial. On a ferene 
fea, and with a propitious gale, his.crime or his folly will be great, 
if he fuffer the fhip to be daMhed againft rocks, or fhoals. 

The general elections, which preceded this happy unanimity and 
concord in Parliament, have afforded, as ufual, a pleafing, and a 
roud fpectacle, to the friends of freedom, and of human nature. 
The election for Weftminfler has, alfo, exhibited a con{picuovs 
proof, of how much greattr political importance is any given por: 
tion of wealth, in one hand, than in the hands of many. A great 
and opulent family {temmed the popular current, and made heud x 
gainit courtly favour. It is true, that the opulence, the patrictiim, 
the general virtues of that family, were urged to the inhabitants 0: 

Weftminiier by a moft amiable and accomplifhed Lady. 


Gratiorgue pulchro weuiens in corpore Virtus. 


Still, however, we muft refer the fupport afforded to Mr. Fox. 
chiefly to the patronage of the houfe ot Cavendith, and of its nv 
merous connections. Politics are not yet fo perfectly reduced to 3 
{cience, as to determine, with any exacinefs, what portion of the 
effect in queition is owing to the allurements and the authority ol 
hereditary wealth, and what to the blandifhments of beauty* 

We may obferve, too, that whilespolitical opinion has opera ted f 
many changes inthe reprefentation ot the people of England, the elec: 


tions in Scotland have been determined, as utual, by perional conn 
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tions and interefts : a proof of the infignificance of the great bodyjof 
the people in the feale of government. There is one cule; however, 
in which we clearly trace the marks of opinion and confidence, and 
which is equally honourable to the electors, and the object of their 


choice. Mr. Dempiter, fo juftly renowned for his upright and dif- 
jnteretted conduct in Parliament,’ had ferved his country in general, 


and a diftrict of boroughs in Scotland in particular, for five Parlia- 


ments. During this long period, upon all occalions of competition, 
his own fortune was the latt object of confideration, Five boroughs 
united in chuling him, a fixth time, their commiffioner in Parlia- 
ment. And they had the generofity, or, if we may fay fu in poli- 
tics, the gallantry, to write to him not to put himtelf to the ex- 

nee of a journey to canvafs. Mr. Dempiter’s feat is, perhaps, the 
moit honourably obtained of any in the Houte of Commons. 


BUSINESS OF PARLIAMENT. 


The order of his Majeity’s fpeech has placed the confideration of 
the revenue, and the means of rettoring and invigorating public 
credit, before that of the affairs of India. We fay, in general, the 
means of rettoring and invigorating public credit. ‘The prevention 
of imuggling is but one of the means by which the revival and 
ftability of public credit may be obtained. This revival and ftabi- 
lity was pointed out, as a fubject of deliberation, to the laft Parlia- 
ment, and no circumftance has occurred that can dimintfh its im- 
portance in the eyes of the prefent. The prudence of the minifter, 
has, no doubr, felected this as the .fr/ object of parliamentary at- 
tention: the #r/? in the order of time, as well asin magnitude. To 
point out, and improve the rofources, to diminifh the expences, 
and to increafe the revenues of the empire, is the piaineit and furett 
method of obtaining an equitable loan, and difpoling the people to 
bear, without complaint, additional taxes. 





’ 

* Much unmerited abufe has been thrown out againft a certain 
Duchetz,on account of her interference in-a- popular election. ‘To the 
writcr of this article, fhe has appeared in the refpectable licht of a 
high-fpirited lady, fupporting the dignity and ancient importance of 
her family. As fociety advances, the importance of the ladies in po- 
ities, increafes. This is proved by thoie everlafling texts for all 
kinds of commentaries, the writers of Greece and Rome. : 
ven in the pureft times of the Roman Republic,.we find the la- 
dies canvailing as openly, more drdently, and for lets important ob- 
jects than thofe which iired the gentle bofom of the Duchefs of De- 
vonthire. ‘he Roman matrons were prohibited, by fumptuary 
laws, from wearing jewels; while the ladies of the neighbouring 
tates were permitted to appear, at all public places at Rome, in the 
fuil garniture of drefs. The citizens, that is, the voters of Rome 
Were allgmbied, on a certain oceafion, in the Forum. The Roman 
ladies appeared amidit the throng, and, falling on their knegs, foli- 
cited, witi cftect, a repeal of the fumptuary laws againit orna- 
ments. 
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ADVANTAGES OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHING. 


The views of a wife minifter, theretore, will not be confined to com- 
mercial regulations only. He will keep a fteady eye on every ob- 
ject that may exercife the indufiry, and by exerciting the induttry, 
‘promote the wealth and profperity of the nation. Agriculture, and the 
nihcries, demand particular attention. Thefe are the true founda- 
tions of manufactures and commerce. For, while they furnifh the 
mott advantageous articles of manutactures and commerce them/ely es, 
they alfo, by affording large flores of provifions, enable labourer S$, ma- 
nutacturers, and artifts, to live comfortably on the price of their 
labour, and to go on with alacrity in their feveral occupations. 
Thete are, in reality, the roots whence the Exgli/h Oak}, the ttrength 
and the glory of the nation, derives its nutrition. In proportion 
as the foot increafes, the tree will gain ftrength and ftability, and 
manufaétures and commerce, its fpreading branches, will en- 
creafe and flourifh, until they extend from * fea me fea; and 
& from the rivers unto the ends of the earth.” ‘To appropriate com- 
mons; to divide, inclofe, and cultivate wafte lands; to encou- 
rage the growth of fuch articles as we pay for, at a high price, 
in other countries, but which might be raifed, with advantage, 
in our own; to check the immoderate extenfion of farms ; to en- 
courage, not great and opulent companies, but the labouring 
filhermen, who alone can bring our fifheries to perfection.— 
Thefe, with other objects, it is to be hoped, rather than any 
wild and dangerous fchemes of political reformation, will form 
rhe delightful tatk ot a benevolent and patriotic minifter, who 
founds his claim to power, on the exercife of virtue. To hu- 
mour the whim of the d: ay . by fuch intempera’ ‘e fchemes of reform as 
will alone fatisty the madnefs of the people, may excite a a pal 
ry applaufe : but to increafe the national felicity and ftrength ; 
multiply the people, by multiplying the means of fubfiftence can 
alone befow iaiting tame. 


EAST INDIA BILL. 


The public curiofity with regard to the Eaft India Bill which the 
wialier: {hall propote, is blunted by the recolleétion of that which 
he has already propofed. It is probable, that his fecond bill will 
part: ake fornew hat of the vigorous genius of Mr. Dundas. The bills 
that have already been offered to “the public by thefe ftatefmen, af: 
ford fome anticipation of a third bili, tormed out of both. 


THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


While the Britith Legiflature is employed in framing laws for the 
internal government ot the empire, the varying face of Europe 
may cali their attention to the itate of other nations. The Empe- 
ror has at lait declared his intentions of executing that, which all 
the world wondered he did notexecure fooner. He has determined to 
open the navigation of the Schelde, and to fecure that advantage 
by reclaiming ceriain territories and towns, wrefted from his ance!- 
tors. When the Emperor was intreated by the inhabitants of Ant- 
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werp, on the rupture between the Dutch and Enghfh, to avail 
himfelf of the opportunity of reftoring the decayed glory of their 
city, once the emporium of the world, and formed by nature for all 
the purpofes of commerce, his Imperial Majetty replied, ** That he 
“ reipected the faith of treaties.” The citizens of Antwerp admir- 
ed his virtue, but regretted his want of political prudence. 

It may beailirmed, perhaps, that the prefent juncture is more fa- 
vourable to the views of the Emperor, than the opportunity he was 
blamed for fuffering to efcape. Asin human nature, it 1s eafier to 
convert one paifion into another, than to move the mind when in a 
ftate of tranquillity ; fo it is obfervable in politics, that it is not fo 
eafy to roufe ftates and princes to action from aftate of reft, as it is to 
give their activity a new direction, after it is excited. It was ata 
time when England and France, exhautted by a bloody and expen. 
five war, were in that wearied ftate which naturally feeks for repofe, 
that Ruffia, Auftria, and Pruflia, made a partition of Poland. In 
this ftlate are France aud England at the prefent moment. The Em- 

ror wifely commences his active career while they flumber. He 
is invited too, by the diftractiong of Holland ; and-he advances the 
juftett claims, at a feafon the moit proper tor enforcing them. ‘The 
thutting up of the Schelde, were it necefflary to cover ambition 
with a moral veil, detlined by the hand of nature to conneét the na- 
tions by a reciprocity of benefits, might juflly be pronounced an 
act of violence and injuftice. The Emperor defires the free ufe of 
the bounty of Providence. If force unjultly obliged his ancefters 
to renounce it, force is not the enemy, but the minifter af juttice, 
when employed in refuming it. 

But as the king of Pruffia is not a rigid moralift, it is not im- 
probable that he may overlook or defpife all fuch arguments. With 
an army of one hundred and ninety thoufand men, forty thoufand 
of which are cavalry, all in readinels to take the field, it is incon- 
ceivable that he fhould remain a quict {pectutor of the movements 
of the Emperor. ‘he Emperor potietles greater and more exten- 
five claims than anv Prince in Eurape. Clains, however obfolete, 
vourith in the breaits of kings, whole exalted flations difpofe them 
to look tarther into events and conlequences than private men, 
* the feeds of ambition. ‘The fame claims carry fomething vene- 
rabie in their appearance in the eyes of mankind, who are ever 
more difsofed to watch and to refitt the encroachments of new pow- 
ers, than to oppote the refumption of antient privileges. But his 
Prutiian Majeity bas ttill greater caufe than other princes to keep 
a vigilant eye on the ambitious movements of his Imperial neigh- 
bour. Siletia is but a freth conquett. Length of time has not tully 
incorporated it inte the Pruffian monarchy. The lofs .of this terri- 
tory is the wound which was laft inflicted, and which thespride of 
Auttria cannot but fecl with the mot exquifite fenfibility. ‘The 
progrefs of conquett would foon involve Siletia. The auguft Frederic 
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* Princes, trom the antiquity of their defcent, and the glory 
of their ancettors, revolve in their minds former times, and natu- 
tally embrace, in meditating fchemes of family greatnefs, 2 greater 
portion of time, than private men. 
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knows this, and has provided againft it. It is true he is declining 
ja health as in vears. But, his tuccetlor is a warlike prince. And 
what it the intrepid monarch, urged on by the love of Potthumous 
fame, fhould not decline to meet in perion, dangers, which might 
add laurels to his aged brows, or crown an illuitrious life witha 
glorious death ? 

France, too, is interefted to oppofe the aggrandizement of the 
pretender to Alface and Lorraine, with other provinces ufurped by 
that ambitious power, and of the fovereign of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands. Yet it is incredible that the Emperor fliould commence hof.- 
tilitics againft the Dutch with the profpect of certain -oppofition 
trom both France and the King of Pruffia. Here theretore we 
meet with an object of extreme curiofity, and are led into a bound- 
lefs field of conjecture. What fecret treatics are formed between 
the Imperial and other Courts? What concetlions are made by 
the Emperor for a connivance at a meafure fo big with glory to 
himfelt, and profperity to his dominions ? Or what partitions are 
to be made out of the territories of the Dutch ? Theie are matters 
which can be afcertained by time alone. In the mean while as the 
anticipation of futurity is at all times a pleafing, though often a 
vain and unprofitable exercife, we may, loofen, tor a moment, the 
reins of fancy, and expatiate freely on the mott momentous occur: 
rence of the preicnt year. 

In thefe times the grand objects of ambition are maritime power 
andcommerce. ‘Theie have been, for a long feries of years, the 
objects of the policy of France. The Emperor, too, has been 
careful to cultivate trade as much as the nature of his ports would 
admit. But of all branches of commerce that with the Eaft-Indies, 
the richett in the world, and that which quickens and commands 
every other branch, has principally attracted the attention and 
soufed the ambition of the French nation. ‘The Emperor, too, has 
made fome efforts to commence a trade with the Eaft. His endea- 
vours, far from exciting jealoufy, were regarded with the mott per- 
teét indiiference by his commercial neighbours. Neither the fitua- 
tion nor the extent of his harbours were equal to fo grand an under- 
taking as the eftablifhment of an extenlive commerce with the 
Eattern world. His feeble attempts were even viewed with a de- 
gtee of feorn. They were by many conlidered as unworthy of the 
genius and the power of fo great a monarch. 

When we compare this itrong, and fteady defire, on the part of 
both France and the Emperor, to participate largely if not to en- 
erofs the trade of India, with the movements on the confines of the 
United Provinces, an idea occurs which throws a light, while it 15 
prefent to the mind, on different objects that feemed dark and doubt- 
ful. Thee Dutch pofletlions in the Eait-Indies prefent a fit fubject ot 
partition and temporary good agreement between the two great rival 
and neighbouring powers on the Continent. Hence, perhaps we 
may account for the boldnefs of the Emperor, and for thofe tecble 
@ttemprs at an Eaff-Indta trade, which were confidered by many 3s 
uaworthy of the genius and the power of a great monarch, ‘The 
opening of the Schelde, and an attack in conjunction with 
France, on the Aftatic poflefhons of the Dutch, render all the mea- 
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fures of the Emperor great and confiftent. With fuch objeéts in 
view It was not unworthy of his ambition to nourifh in the breafts 
of his fubjeéts ideas and habits of commerce. 

If the-quettion fhould be put, how the Emperor could affift in the 
reduction of the Dutch fettlements in Afia, it might be anfwered, 
by money, by troops, and attacking the United Provinces by land in 
Europe. 

If thefe conjectures are well founded, it will be the interefl of the 
Dutch, to compromife with fpced their unfortunate jealaufies and 
quarrels with England their beit friend, and firmeft protector! It is 
probable that the dangers which threaten the United Provinces 
from abroad, as well as the diftractions which affliét them at home, 
have haftened the conclufion of the definitive treaty with England. 

AMERICA. 

After a long interval, we again tura our eyes to the weftern 
world. According to the moit recent and authentic accounts from 
America, it appears, that in the Southern provinces there is 2 
ftrong appecncy towards a fpirit of reconciliation, and a revival of 
commercial habits with the mother country. ‘The loyalifts of the 
Carolinas and Virginia are invited to take poffeffion of their eftates, 
on their paying twelve and an half per cent of their value. The 
letters of the Americans of thofe parts to the Britifh merchants are 

lite, aud their perfonal intercourie abundantly civil. The 
ces. or what are commonly called the New England pro- 
vinces are not fo pliant and humane as the Southern. The New 
Englanders are hardy and acutc, but withal a fullen and morofe 
people. Narrow conceptions of the deity, the gloom of Calvi- 
pifm, and a confidence in the exclofive favour of Heaven, aggra- 
vate the natural feverity of their difpofition, but at the fame tume 
give a firmnefs and energy to all their undertakings, The world 
prefents, in fome quarter or other, a model of almoft every nation 
recorded in hiftory, in all its variations of condition, and character, 
The Indian tribes refemble our German anceftors ;. the inhabitants 
of New England, our fore fathers in the reigns of Charles the 
Firft and Oliver Cromwell. A New Englander has no.conception 
of the licentioufnefs of manners in London and Paris: And a Lone 
doner or a Parifian has no idea of the rigid manners of New En- 
aa That levity, gallantry, and diffipation which are thoughe 
0 pardonable in a fine gentleman, in the more polifhed European” 
nations, in fome of the American goverments would exclude him 
from the rights of a citizen. 

With fuch difpofitions, the Notth.Americans on the Maffachu- 
fet coaft, are fit fubjects of a republic. Luxury and diftinétions of 
rank have not yet prepared the way for the goverment of a few, or 
of a fingle defpot. And although, as you advance fouthward, you 
find a relaxation of manners, a greater Jove of finery and of plea- 
fure, and greater affectation of family, and cther diftinétions of 
tank, yet we are well affured that the republican fpirit, throughout 
the whole of North America, is ftrong and aétive. No factions, 
or factious leaders asin England, no arifiocratical combinations. 
A jealoufy prevails of riches, abilities, eloquence, and popular fame. 


Were thefe qualities united in qne perfon; @d were that perfon, at 
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the fame time openly ambitious of power, the oftracifin of Athens 
m.cht be renewed in North Amenca. Agreeably to this character 
of the Americans, all preterment in ¢he ftatg is unfolicited. To 
canvafs, much more ta offer bribes, for a feat uy Congrefs, or for 
any office in government, would effectually exclude the afpiring 
candidate from the flation ta which he fo boldly advanced his pre- 
tenfiaus. * 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND. 


We have great reafon to congratulate our countrymen on the 
eaceable behaviour, and moderation of the prefent general affem. 
bly of the Church of Scotland. It is well known that whenever 
the {pirit of fanaticifm preponderates in any country, it involves in 
its vortex all human affairs, both civil and military, and quickly 
draws to itfelf the whole authority of government. Enthuiiattic re- 
ligionifts are fitemly perfuaded that all the different forms of govern- 
ment except theocracy are founded in ufurpation. Every thing is 
fuppofed to come within the fphere of a particular providence. And 
as they kttow the mind of ‘the lord better than the great exes of the 
earth, and make no doubr of their poffeffing his favour, they think 
it vert reafonable that they fhould be his m/xiflers. They recollect 
the freedom with which the Jewith prophets rebuked the wicked 
Kings of Hfrael; and, as'\much as Semel was fuperior to Sax, Shema- 
fah to Reboboam, and Micaiah to Ahab, fo much fuperior do the 
bold enthufhafts imagine themfelves to magiftrates, princes, and 
kings, and accordingly feize, where they have an opport:nity, the 
civil as «well as the etlefiaftical adminiftration, This fpirit, in its 
refs claims firft an equal diftribution of property; but raifed 
to the higheit point of fublimation, it looks down on all mankind, 
that are not in the orthodox faith, as on flaves and worms, and 
maintains that the fainté alone ought to inhent the earth. 

This fpirit has been lurking in Scotland ever fince the days of 
the ConcreGaTion. Length of time, the progrefs of fcicnce, 
the law of patronage, and the judicious: management of eniarged 
and liberal minds, in the general aflembly, moderated indeed its ar- 
dour: {till however the latent fparks were not extingutihed ; and, 
on different occafions, in different parts of the cauntry, they broke 
out into apen fiames, 

The ambition and cunhing af a certain clafs of ecclefialticks, 
confpired with the weaknefs of others, and the madnefs of the peo- 
ple, to keep alive the embers of fanaticifm. This clafs of eccleii- 
afticks is dittinguifhed chiefly by the following characteriftics. They 
are men of tome natural parts, cultivated by a tiberal education. 
They enter into the vineyard by the common door of patronage, 
and fometimes, not without violence. During the firft years of their 


——— 





~~“ — 


* ‘The gentleman from whom we have this account, and who 1s 
jut returned, atter an abfence of twenty years, from America, ufed 
this expreflion “* every man who thinks he has & title to preferment, 
mutt be as modeit as agg or a d//hop.” 
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miniftry they preach in a very moral and rational manner, kec 

company With gentlemen, and, perhaps, amute their leifure by 
reading or writing. If there be in the church fuch a man as Dr, 
Robertfon, whofe abilities as an.orator, and celebrity as a writer, 
attraét the attention-of al! men, conciliate the favour of government, 
and raife him to the firft offices a churchman can enjoy, they are trove 
blefome by their vifits to him, offer their fervices, endeavour by 
all means to cultivate bis friendfhip, and, when a proper opportu- 
nity offers, folicit his intereft to promote their preferment. But, 
as this elafs of mortals is exceedingly numerous, it is impoffible for 
the confident of the court to gratify them all, For one that is o- 
bliged, ten are difobliged. » The firft idea that occurs to. them, is, 
to oppofe the principles and the vicws of the man they formerly 
courted. This they do, with infinite zeal, in all the ecclefiaftical 
courts, kirk-feffions, prefbyteries, fynods, and gencral affembiies. 
Still, however, they preach, not irrationally, and dine, when they 
can, with gentlemen as ufual, to the great aitoni(hment of pious el- 
ders, who wonder that the minifter who is favoured with a xerw 
light refpecting matters of difcipline, and church government, 
fhould go on to preach heathemith morality, and to eat and 
drink with publicans and finners!) The holy convert redoubles his 
zeal again{t moderation; he is not afhamed to renounce his former 
principles, and to reprobate the’ very method by which * he 
came into the church, But he finds that zeal again& patronage 
alone, will not procure the confidence of the godly. He therefore 
begins to be very regular in family-worfhip, both morning and e- 
yening. But, atevening, if he has any company, as he ftil] re- 
tains the old Jeaven about him, family prayers are faid before fupper, 
that the feftivity of that meal may not be damped by the recollece 
tion that no very pleafing tafk yet remains to be performed. He 
vilits all the pious Lords and Ladies in the netghbourhood, to whom 
he infinuates a thoufand caulmnies againft his brethren! He pays 
court to the holy fathers that have the greateft reputation for fanc- 
tity,,and to whom the burghs, which the minifter is chofen by, 
or according to the voice of the people, apply on all vacancies for 
a ghoftly paftor. He finds himfelt infentibly growing in grace, 
until, at lait, a change is wrought even in the theory of his reli- 
gion, If he goes through lite, {till difappointed of preferment, he 
becomes crabbed and morofe, and in his old age detefts the popular 
party in the church, {till more than the liberal. If, on the con- 
wary, through the favour of efders, and ele badies, he js called to 
acharge in the metropolis, or fome other great city, while yet in 
the prime of life, his heart diftends with joy, and, if he durft, 
he would even dance for gladnetse As he rides on horfeback to the 
prefbytery, whither deputies have arrived to invite hint from a 
fountry, to a greattown living, he looks around fo fee if he is with- 
in fight of any human being. If he hopes to pafs unnoticed, in 
he gaiety of his heart he puts fpurs to his horte, and flies alon 

hemoor with the fpeed of a racer at Newmarket. If unexpectedly he 
eets with any acquaintance in his way, he cries out that his horfe is 
Mngovernable, and has run away with him, and implores the affift- 
ince of all yood chriftians. He has no fooner entered on his town 
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charge, than he becomes: particularly nice in the fafhion of his 
hair and cloaths. He wears fiik-ftockings. And the breatt-plate of 
‘Aaron was not more refplendent, than both his fhoe and knee bu. 
kles. The Sacred Beau * mounts the pulpit, decorated with a gown 
and. bands, armed with the Bible, and a perfamed cambrick 
hanckerehief. He difcourfes of the joys of Heaven, of friendthiy, 
and of conjugal love. In procefs of time he is married to fome pi. 
ous and rich lady, in whofe breaft the abfence of youth and beauty 
had infpired a defire to taite of fpiritual confolation. The pride of 
wealth is now added .to the pretentions of piety, and in his own right, 
as well as thatof the Chrittian people, he interferes with the po- 
litics of the city, and with all his orthodoxy and zeal, becomes lit- 
tle better than ** a peftilent fellow, anda mover of fedition, who 
goes about to turn the world upfide down.” 

It was ferioutly apprehended, that fuch movers of fedition would 
have been able to procure a petition from the General Affembly, 
praying for a repeal of the law of patronage: a repeal, which in 
the end would, in all probability, have fubverted the civil power, and 
introduced a new order of affairs in North Britain, 





_ Ls — 


* Such a perfon exactly, as is here deferibed, was the man Can 
or Camp, or fome fuch name, whom the reforming brethren fent to 
the Marquis of Rockingham, to requeft him to diveft the noble 
men and genlemen of the civil right of patronage, and to betftow 
it on ‘hem: we fay on them, becatile they, in reality, would, on all 
important occafions, dire&t the choice of the people. This man, 
we are told, when competitor for a yery good burfary, or endow: 
ment for a ftudent, at one of the colleges of St. Andrews, prefented 
a, memorial to the mafters, fetting forth, that, through his mother, 
whofe name happened to be S/wart, (though in reality defcended from 
the Macgreigors,) he had fprung, fome hundred years ago, from the 
BLOOD ROYAL of Scotland : a circumftance whieh, he doubted not, 
would determine their eleCtion in his favour, Fhe matters very n:- 
turally fpurned at his memorial, and conferred the benefice on ont 
Alexquder.—Such a man is fit for hardy embafhes ‘— 


*..* Communications for Fur Exsyisn Raview are requefed wh 
fentto Mr. Murray, No. 32, Fleet-itreet, Londen, 








